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THE CHRISTIAN IMPERATIVE 


FLOYD H. ROSS* 


In a recent discussion of the Christian mis- 
sionary enterprise, a writer in the Christian 
Century stated: “Above all, Christianity 
should not forget that it alone has the divine 
promise.”! This has been a common assump- 
tion underlying much missionary work. 

Let us assume for the moment that the 
assumption is entirely false. We shall then 
properly label it an example of straightforward 
dogmatic affirmation which is no more self- 
evident to a non-Christian than the Roman 
Catholic dogma of the primacy of Peter is 
self-evident to a non-Catholic. Dogmatic af- 
firmations are only self-evident to those people 
who already believe because of other factors 
which are rarely articulated. Even if the dogma 
be true, there is no way of establishing it em- 
pirically. And whether true or untrue, this is 
a dangerous era in which to shout “special 
chosenness” from the housetops. While it may 
have been the standard formula of many Chris- 
tian writers in the past, it indicates defensive- 
ness regarding beliefs in God but a paucity of 
faith in God. 

If we surrender the absoluteness of Chris- 
tianity and approach history with the assump- 
tion that grace is in all history (as Berdyaev 
and Tillich are frank to admit), have we sur- 
rendered all grounds for effective missionary 
activity? The answer would seem to be a clear 
no. We simply place ourselves in a situation 


history seriously: it turns out that what they 


* Head of the Department of Religion and Professor 
of Church History and World Religions in the School 
of Religion of the University of Southern California. 


actually mean is to take only one segment of 
history seriously—namely, Jewish-Christian 
history. Some of the earlier Christian teachers 
began to feel their way out of this unhealthy 
egocentric predicament; such as Justin Martyr, 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, and John Scotus Erigena. But 
they were swimming against the ecclesiastical 
current, and several were belatedly served with 
weighty anathemas years after they were in 
their graves. The others were ignored. When 
non-Semitic categories were finally made a 
definite part of the medieval synthesis in the 
form of Christianized Aristotelianism, they 
were carefully subordinated to the Semitic and 
juristic categories of Rome, and the church 
went on claiming that Christianity alone had 
the divine promise. 

This is to take neither history nor God 
seriously. 

There is no overwhelming evidence that God 
works through any one historical channel, or 
idiom, or tradition more potently than through 
others. Who of us dares to try to measure such 
imponderables? Indeed there is ample evidence 
that the God of history works through no one 
of our experiences or traditions with anything 
like transparency. There is a place in every 
life for admitting that man sees through a 
glass darkly. All history is value-laden, showing 
marks of teleology, of purposive growth, of 
new creations, of rebirth. And all history is 
laden with dis-values, irrational surds, unre- 
solved contradictions. 

This means we are all co-seekers, co-finders, 
co-workers. Thus in principle, the grounds of 
Christian missionary activity are no different 
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from the grounds of non-Christian missionary 
activity. Each religion has its own genius and 
its own idiosyncracies. Each is the result of a 
kind of divine-human encounter: historical fac- 
tors, personal struggles, cosmic confrontation, 
human needs and human aspirations. Each 
group feels it has something to offer. Each 
group also has something to learn. There are 
human needs to be met, but no one way of 
meeting them. In the give-and-take processes 
of human togetherness, man finds something 
of meaning, purpose, God. Life comes into 
clearer focus for a person whenever certain 
subjective and objective conditions converge 
(i.e., are “right”). There is no evidence that 
any religion or religious symbol has a corner 
on the ability to produce or encourage such a 
coming into focus. When we deal with gener- 
alities, we may think we see significant con- 
trasts; when we become more specific, it is 
hard to prove a case (especially in view of the 
human tendency to see the virtues of our own 
religion as central but the virtues of the other 
man’s religion as peripheral). 

But what of the alleged uniqueness of Chris- 
tianity? Every movement, in a sense, like every 
person, is unique. But every person is most 
unique when he is least self-conscious about 
comparison with other selves. Herein lies the 
danger in all attempts to prove the superiority 
of Christianity over other religions. All com- 
parisons must be quite tentative, exploratory, 
and made with an explicit recognition on the 
part of the comparer that it makes a lot of 
difference with what purpose one compares, or 
from what angle he points his camera. I illus- 
trate by reference to the issue of personalism 
versus impersonalism. It is commonly asserted 
that Christianity’s superior virtue lies in the 
fact that it is personalistic whereas the religions 
of the Orient are impersonalistic. A minimum 
non-controversial answer to the Christian the- 
ologian at this point might well be: it depends 
upon what aspects of human experience you 
are interested in throwing light on at any 
particular moment. A Christian psychothera- 
pist, dealing with an emotionally distraught 
person, might interpose a demurrer. The neu- 


rotic personality, in our culture at least, is a 
person who has failed at the level of his per- 
sonal relatedness—his relatedness to himself, 
to parents, to business associates, to his God. 
He peoples his universe with personal forces 
but in a sick fashion. He “‘personalizes” the 
restricting or frustrating factors in a thor- 
oughly subjective, egocentric way; he has re- 
verted to the level of animism. This ‘“‘person- 
alizing” process may express itself in a wide 
variety of ways: conceptualizations of evil 
spirits, evil-intentioned persons, or just as pos- 
sibly in self-deprecatory assertions of guilt, 
depravity, or sinfulness. In a culture condi- © 
tioned by Semitic categories of over-per- — 
sonalized theism, the sick person feels an — 
aggravated sense of alienation from the Father- 
God. To such a person, a personal God is 
initially no help but a threat. Personalistic — 
theism, with its rich anthropomorphic imagery — 
gives to a Paul, an Augustine, or a Luther a 
bundle of emotionally-freighted concepts which 
only intensifies the struggling soul’s emotional 
instability. I refer to such typical judgmental- 
juristic concepts as sin, guilt, judgment, blame, 
condemnation, merit, satisfaction, justifica- — 
tion. Such externalized transactional categories 
can hardly creatively promote emotional 
health and spiritual stability which at bottom _ 
are matters of coherence, integration, healthy — 
internalization, relatedness. | 

Interpersonal relations can be redeemed ap- — 
parently only through a de-personalizing or ~ 
re-personalizing process, which starts with a — 
discarding of projected animistic and person- 
alistic categories (categories which, in their 
emotional overtones at least, would seem to be — 
more a reflection of emotional confusion and 
an inability to relate oneself personally to other / 
selves in creative ways than an objective at- — 
tempt at describing the nature of ultimate — 
reality). One must gain enough insight to uti- — 
lize the resources which are quite naturally his, 
and one must leave off taking refuge in elaborate 
conceptualizations of the outside forces which 
are allegedly holding him back. The more ma- | 
ture a person becomes, the less he will tend 
either to manipulate other selves or God, or 
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seek solace through sacrificing his will to the 
will of another (even the “Will of God”). 
Furthermore, as one’s individual life comes 
into clearer focus in terms of mundane personal 
interrelationships, there is a lessening of the 
internal pressures which lead one to attempt 
definitive formulations regarding allegedly per- 
sonal powers in the cosmos, or to lean upon 
personalized cosmic sheltering arms. In other 
words, from the standpoint of psychotherapy, 
the concept of the Law of Karma (a law of 
cause and effect relationships) may have more 
instrumental value than the concept of a per- 
sonalized God.? It may even lay the foundation 
for a ‘doctrine of grace” much more profound 
or functionally relevant than that provided by 
Semitic-Romanized categories of jurispru- 
dence. 

If the above comments have any validity 
at all, they illustrate my initial comment re- 
garding superiority; viz., alleged superiority is 
always relative to a specific context, and to the 
needs of specific persons at specific stages in 
their own spiritual unfoldment. 


The religious quest—the human quest—is 
for wholeness of life. Every vital religious tradi- 
tion provides or at least suggests plural ways 
of attacking the problem of self-actualization, 
God-realization, salvation (call it what you 
need to). The Hindus long ago recognized 
three distinct types of approaches (karma yoga, 


bhakti yoga, jnana yoga). Each approach, tech- 
nique, or vehicle is of value only to the extent 
that it serves as an instrument of further 
growth. Hence there can be no such thing as 
an absolute theology or an absolute religion. 
Every religion to the extent that it encourages 
vital exploration in the life of the spirit will 
precipitate significant processes in the other 
religions with which it comes into contact. A 
generous exchange of honest seekers between 
the various religions is thus highly desirable. 

Kafka wrote: ‘All human error is impa- 
tience, a premature renunciation of method, a 
delusive pinning down of a delusion.” To para- 
phrase Lao-tze, man needs to become sick of 
his sickness, the attempt at formulating final 
answers. If the human quest is for wholeness 
or God, it is not too important what partial 
signposts or symbols we use along the way to 
stake out our own path. For in any case it is a 
pilgrimage of the faithful, and not a pilgrimage 
of Faith.” 
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The Sources of Luther’s Self-Despair in the 
Monastery 


JOHN VON ROHR* 


the years between his entrance into the 

monastery in 1505 and his evangelical 
awakening in 1514 were a period of intense 
distress of mind and unusual agony of spirit. 
Though he entered the cloister to find peace 
for his soul, that goal was not attained. Rather, 
his lot was largely one of doubt, unrest, and 
despair. In 1545 he said of these earlier ex- 
periences: “‘When I was once a monk, I hoped 
to be able to pacify my conscience by means of 
fasts, prayers, and vigils... but the more of 
this I attempted, the less I sensed of tran- 
quillity and of peace.”? And in 1535 he told his 
congregation in a sermon: “I lived in the 
monastery for twenty years. It dragged me 
into the abyss of hell.” 

Actually, it would appear that Luther knew 
something of this soul-disturbance even before 
entering the monastery, not only in the famous 
Stotternheim thunderstorm experience itself, as 
a result of which he took his monastic vow, 
but also in his pre-monastic university life.’ 
But still more, the monastic years themselves 
were marked by much turmoil of soul. The 
cloister was a “hospital” in which he lay ill; 
it was a “bath of terror” in which he bathed.*® 
Though he was exceedingly pious in his mo- 
nasticism, he was nevertheless sad,® and his 
added attempts at holiness not only increased 
his state of wretchedness,’ but also almost 
drove him out of his mind.* He was terrified 
when he preached; he shrank back in horror 
from the presence of the consecrated host 
carried in a procession one Corpus Christi 


| IS a well-established fact that for Luther 


* Associate Professor of Religion, Pomona College, 
Claremont, California. This article is an extract from a 
doctoral dissertation presented to the Graduate School 
of Yale University in 1947, entitled “A Study of the 
Anfechtungen of Martin Luther to the Time of his 
Evangelical Awakening.”? The present paper was read 
in somewhat fuller form at the fall meeting (1950) of 
the Pacific Coast Section of the N. A. B. I. 


Day;?° and the saying of his first Mass was a 
time of particular dread." He feared Christ as 
a jailer and a hangman,” being more willing 
to hear the name of the devil spoken than that 
of Jesus,’* and the idea of the Last Judgment 
was so terrifying that whenever he contem- 
plated it his “hair stood on end.’’* He could 
not find peace of spirit in the Mass, the sac- 
rament of penance, or prayer.’ Rather, the 
Mass was a burden;'* prayer was a torture; 
and he knew the sacrament of penance to 
leave spirits in perpetual doubt, finally driving 
them to hatred and despair.’* Even when he 
was most righteous, he felt that God mocked 
him in his righteousness,'® and even when he 
was most diligent in following the monastic 
requirements, he was troubled by the question: 
Who knows if these are pleasing to God?” He 
lived in ‘continual apprehension, doubt, trem- 
bling, hatred, and blasphemy,’ these attacks 
being of such gravity that no one was able to 
console him and of such severity that he 
thought them to be possessed by no one else 
on all the earth.” Thus, there seems to be 
much truth in Luther’s later comment upon 
his life in the cloister: “The more I pursued 
this way, the greater became my terror—so 
much so that I would have been consumed in 
despair had it not been for the fact that Christ 
looked upon me in mercy and illumined me 
through the light of his Gospel.’ 

When one examines in somewhat closer de- 
tail these experiences of inner agony, it be- 
comes apparent that they can be divided into 
two general types. On the one hand, there are 
what Luther once called the fentationes de 
indignitate and, on the other hand, what he 
designated as dentationes de praedestinatione.™ 
The first grow out of a sense of unworthiness 
and are fundamentally a despair of the self. 
The second grow out of a fear of divine arbi- 
trariness and are essentially a despair of God. 
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Though in some ways these two forms of inner 
agony cannot be completely separated, we shall 
nevertheless need, for the purpose of this paper, 
to direct our attention to the former of the 
two. Thus it now becomes our task to deal 
more specifically with the question of the fun- 
damental sources of Luther’s monastic self- 
despair. 

In the first place, this great distress seems 
to have been made possible by the theological 
system which Luther inherited and particularly 
by the ideas of God and Christ which it in- 
cluded. The Christian religion, as Luther knew 
it, was largely a religion of law, a religion of 
rewards and punishments based upon the ful- 
fillment or non-fulfillment of certain require- 
ments. It was the task of the Christian, and 
not beyond the realm of his possibility, to 
fulfill in his freedom the obligations which God 
laid upon him and thus earn his eternal re- 
ward. Hence, Luther could later reflect on this 
basic idea which dominated his thought in the 
years up to the time of his evangelical awaken- 
ing and say: ‘‘So we were all placed in the filth 
of our own righteousness and thought that 
through our life and works we should quiet 
God’s judgment and earn the reward of 
heaven.”*5 

In a certain sense, of course, this is an over- 
simplification. There was more than simply a 
pure moralism involved. On the one hand, 
Luther’s theological predecessors were by no 
means ignorant of the grace of God or the 
merits of Christ. And on the other hand, the 
whole picture of salvation in Luther’s nomi- 
nalist heritage was complicated by the fact 
that God, whose will was wholly arbitrary, 
was not necessarily bound to accept even the 
worthiest of merits presented to him by men. 
And yet, though this is true, the fundamental 
emphasis was not changed. Luther seems to 
have known the merits of Christ to apply only 
to original sin, all post-baptismal sins needing 
to be atoned for by one’s own works,”* and 
even the grace of God itself was something to 
be earned.” Moreover, though the actual in- 
heritance of eternal life was dependent upon 
God’s willingness to accept one’s merits, still 


it was one’s merits which God accepted, and 
so again the emphasis was placed upon the 
need for works so holy that they might be 
acceptable in God’s sight. Thus, the way to 
salvation was the way of meritorious action.* 
The Christian stood before a demanding and 
exacting God who could be pacified only by 
the actions of a holy life. 

All of this, however, had serious implica- 
tions for the views of God and Christ which 
Luther inherited. As God was the Lawgiver 
who could be satisfied by a fulfillment of his 
requirements, so also he was the Judge who 
looked with condemnation upon those who 
failed. And then the “righteousness of God” 
itself was understood not as Luther later knew 
it to be, namely, as the righteousness “through 
which we are made just,”*® but rather as the 
righteousness which judges men according to 
the standards of justice and thus punishes 
them for their sins.*' It is true, of course, that 
God was known to be not only righteous but 
also merciful. Yet even here the predominant 
note of a religion of law and satisfaction was 
so strong that mercy itself had lost its true 
meaning and was interpreted instead largely 
in terms of the prevailing concepts of merit 
and reward. As it is through his justice that 
he condemns sinners, so also it is through his 
mercy that he saves those who have proven 
themselves worthy of inheriting eternal life.” 

As it was with God, so also with Christ. 
Because the idea of satisfaction was so strong 
in this medieval Catholic view of religion Christ 
likewise was interpreted largely not as a Savior 
but as a Judge. Thus, Luther knew him as 
One who would expostulate with him, saying, 
“You have not done this!’ and as One whose 
anger was so great that he could not remain 
within his presence, but from whom he had to 
flee by seeking the help of Mary and the 
saints.** There is, therefore, little wonder that 
that he could later exclaim as he looked back 
upon his monastic life: “I lost Christ there, 
but now in Paul I have found him again.”’* 

So the religious system of which Luther was 
a part put him in the position, on the one hand, 
of struggling to bring forth meritorious works 
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and, on the other hand, of knowing that if he 
failed he would be incurring the wrath of a 
vengeful God and a condemning Christ. Thus 
it was, as he said, that “they have fashioned 
both Christ and the Father into a terrible 
tyrant and judge and have made the Holy 
Ghost into a taskmaster, teaching us nothing 
else than that we should reconcile them 
through our works.’’* 

Yet, it was not the theological system alone 
which caused Luther’s great distress. This was 
the context in which it arose, the atmosphere 
in which it developed, and the pattern of 
thought upon which it fed. But countless others 
had also known this theology and had not 
suffered similar agony of spirit. Rather, beyond 
the theological system, there seems to have 
been something distinctive in Luther himself 
which lay at the very heart of his self-despair. 
It was what André Jundt has called his 
“passion for the absolute.”’” It was the totally 
uncompromising manner in which he felt in- 
wardly compelled to look both at himself and 
at God. 

On the one hand, this passion for the abso- 
lute expressed itself in Luther’s understanding 
of the nature of the divine demands upon his 
life, for there he saw the character of God’s 
requirements as being wholly unconditional in 
all of their severity. God demands not only 
the work of our hands but also of our wills;* 
he demands an internal as well as an external 
fulfillment of his laws.*® Moreover, we are 
under constant and unceasing obligation to 
him, not only in the every day, but also in the 
every moment of our lives.*° And still more, as 
Luther told his congregation in a sermon of 
1514, if the requirements of God are beyond 
what one has the power to fulfill, that is still 
no excuse for failure to live up to those obliga- 
tions.1 Thus, that categorical imperative, 
which came thundering down to Luther with 
such terrifying seriousness because it was 
spoken to him by God himself,” was, as Karl 
Holl has described it, ‘‘the declaration of an 
inflexible Will, which permitted nothing what- 
soever in the way of modification or devi- 
ation.” 


On the other hand, one likewise finds 
Luther’s passion for the absolute expressed in 
the totally uncompromising manner in which 
he felt compelled to look upon himself. As he 
could not modify in any way the content of 
God’s demands, so also he could not in any 
way gloss over whatever of failure to fulfill 
them he found within himself. Moreover, 
Luther’s introspection was of a type rarely 
known, for he viewed his life not superficially 
but probed into the inner recesses of his soul, 
finding in even the most remote places that 
which stood in violation of God’s laws. The 
whole of his being came under his scrutinizing 
eye, for God’s requirements in all of their 
uncompromised severity placed unspeakable 
obligations upon the every moment and the 
every aspect of his existence. And it is here, 
then, that one finds the most fundamental 
cause for Luther’s self-despair. His intense 
sense of sinfulness and his consequent fear and 
terror before the divine wrath were rooted most 
deeply in an unqualifiedly earnest self-judg- 
ment, or a “chronic sensitiveness of con- 
science,”’“* which was itself a manifestation of 
his passion for the absolute. As Heinrich 
Boéhmer has written, ‘In this tender conscience 
and relentlessly severe truthfulness of self-judg- 
ment is to be seen the real cause of his inner 
distress.’”4 

Examining this somewhat more fully, one 
may note that Luther’s conscience compelled 
him to sense with unusual keenness the sins of 
omission which are possible for one who stands 
under an all-inclusive divine obligation—and 
that not only with respect to the outer works 
required by God’s law, but also with respect to 
the inner attitudes similarly required. Who, 
for example, he could ask in his Lectures on 
Psalms, is ever really sufficiently grateful for 
all of God’s goodness?#* Or again, ought not 
even the holiest of men be driven to humility 
and fear when they contemplate their omis- 
sions, including those of quality, with respect 
to the divine requirement to love God and 
one’s neighbor, especially in view of the fact 
that those omissions are measured, weighed, 
and judged by God himself?“ Luther’s sensitive 
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conscience compelled him to go beyond the 
obvious. He knew that God desired not only 
“righteous acts, prayers, studying, reading, de- 
votions, meditations, and other works,” but 
also a “quiet, kindly, and obedient spirit,’ 
and his failure in the latter, as well as in the 
former, came under the purview of his stern 
self-judgment. Not only had he failed to “pay 
tithe of mint and anise and cummin,” but he 
had also “omitted the weightier matters of 
the law.” 

But the problings of Luther’s sensitive con- 
science went still deeper than this for, in the 
final analysis, he was disturbed not simply by 
his failure to fulfill all of the requirements 
which God had laid upon him, but even more 
by the presence of an unconquerable inclination 
toward evil within himself which he was not 
able to control and which, therefore, drove him 
to these violations of the divine law. Beyond 
this concern over his actual sins, his conscience 
also brought forth an intense concern over the 
root of those sins, and it is here in one impor- 
tant respect, as he himself noted in 1516, that 
he differed from his contemporaries.*? More 
than they, he sensed the power and the dan- 
ger’ of that inner tendency toward constant 
self-seeking which lies at the very heart of 
one’s being, and thus he could say later, in 
reflecting upon his monastic years, that even 
when he was most diligent in following the 
monastic requirements concupiscence always 
returned, making it impossible for him to find 
peace.® 

It is in all likelihood true, of course, that 
Luther still remained within the pattern of 
his medieval Catholic theology during these 
years up through 1514 and did not actually 
designate concupiscence as sin. Despite Au- 
gustine and Peter Lombard, scholasticism held 
that the formal element in original sin lay in 
the loss of original justice and that its material 
element lay in concupiscence. In the act of 
baptism this formal element is removed 
through the restoration of the superadded gift 
of righteousness, whereas the material element 
remains. This remaining concupiscence, there- 
fore, is not to be thought of as sin itself. It is 


rather the occasion for sin. It is the “tinder of 
sin” which can be kindled into the actual fire 
of sin, but only through a yielding to its claims. 
So there is no guilt attached to it as such. 
Guilt can arise only through a codperative act 
on the part of the human subject himself. Con- 
cupiscence remains after baptism (and after 
penance) as a punishment for sin, leading to 
actual sin only when one complies with its 
demands. 

It is abundantly clear that by the time he 
was engaged in his Lectures on Romans in 1515- 
16 Luther had rejected this scholastic view of 
concupiscence and had come to that under- 
standing to which he held throughout the re- 
mainder of lis life, namely, that these inner 
egocentric desires are sinful in themselves and 
render one guilty before God.” But such a 
view can hardly be retrojected into his earlier 
monastic years. In his marginal notations to 
Peter Lombard in 1510-11 he still adhered to 
the earlier position, and even in his Lectures 
on Psalms of 1513-15 one does not find an 
actual designation of concupiscence as sin.* 

But it is apparent that he also sensed with 
unusual keenness in these years the power and 
the danger of this inner, selfish craving and the 
ease with which his will acquiesced. Luther’s 
teacher, Johann Paltz, once wrote that as water 
chills warmth, so baptism chills concupiscence, 
but that was far from Luther’s experience. As 
early as 1510-11 one finds him stressing the 
positive, driving might, so difficult to check, 
which lies at the very heart of this inborn self- 
seeking. The very names by which concupis- 
cence is known suggest this, he says, for they 
are names which imply a “raging, unrestrained 
disobedience of the flesh against the spirit.” 
And then he goes on to add that concupiscence 
is like a horse with a broken bridle which rears 
up and rebels against its rider, even though he 
is unwilling for it to do so, simply because it is 
its nature so to act. Thus, he concludes, it is 
natural for the flesh furiously so to rage.*® 

Similarly, throughout the remainder of his 
monastic years Luther found himself strug- 
gling against this something which was too 
strong for him to put down. The inner inclina- 
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tions toward evil were always present, ever 
driving him to new sin. Confession was of no 
avail, for even while he confessed he began to 
sin again.®® Fasting was of little help, for still 
the drives of the flesh could not be overcome.” 
Other pious works were useless, for shortly 
thereafter he was more evil than before. In- 
deed, the more he struggled to eliminate his 
sin, the more despondent he became on its 
account.®® The struggle was seemingly futile, 
for the power of concupiscence was so great. 
True, concupiscence itself was not sin; the 
agreement of the will was needed, especially 
for one to be guilty of mortal sinfulness. Yet, 
when one was constantly so conscious of that 
intense passion, how could he tell whether or 
not the will had agreed? For a person as sen- 
sitive as Luther that point of volitional co- 
6peration could be pushed back farther and 
farther into the misty realms of uncertainty 
until the presence of egocentric desire itself 
could bring all the fears of a violation serious 
enough to jeopardize the state of grace.® 

So Luther’s sensitive conscience pointed out 
to him with terrifying clarity the presence of 
that inner tendency toward evil which ever 
drove him to new sinfulness. And to fight 
against it was only to bring greater despair. 
One can imagine that there is a good deal of 
the autobiographical in Luther’s later reflec- 
tion on this plight of the soul when he says in 
his Lectures on Romans: 


Again others hasten on excessively in their attempt 
to attain to perfect health. They even desire to extirpate 
entirely the internal sin itself. And because they are not 
able to do this, but often fall, they then become sad, 
dejected, and despairing. In this attempt, since grace 
does not come to the aid of their overstrained zeal, 
they strive to become wholly pure through their own 
works, only to be beaten down wretchedly in the 
struggle.® 


Thus, in the final analysis, Luther’s despair 
of himself seems to have rested primarily upon 
two factors: his belief that the condemning 
wrath of God could be avoided only through 
a presentation of his own good works and a 
self-judgment so earnest that it compelled him 
to see himself as but a sinner and his final lot 


as eternal condemnation. On the other hand, 
it was reflective of his theology when he said: 
“T wished to placate the wrath of God.”® On 
the other hand, it was reflective of his ex- 
perience when he wrote: “One is not able to 
flee from his own conscience.’’® Luther was 
engaged in a battle for the very salvation of 
his soul, and his conscience would never permit 
him to believe that he had won. 
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Egyptian archaeology has not been as suc- 
cessful in helping to explain the historical 
background of the Bible as people hoped in the 
first years of scientific digging. Except for 
occasional instances in the relatively well 
known later period from the time of Solomon 
onward, it has not been easy to correlate his- 
torical events. This is even more difficult in 
the earlier periods. Eric Peet pointed out long 
ago in his Egypt and the Old Testament that 
Sir Flinders Petrie had been too optimistic 
in the identification of places in his early ex- 
cavations in the Delta. Egyptian sources offer 
little material for establishing a date for the 
Exodus. It still remains a matter of more or 
less guessing at possibilities. On the other hand, 
what Egyptian studies have been able to do is 
to provide a reliable chronological framework 
for archaeology in the Near East. While this 
cannot always be satisfactorily applied to Old 
Testament events, it is one of the most im- 
portant contributions which Egyptology has 
made to historical studies. 

When we turn to the question of how Egyp- 
tian civilization may have influenced Old 
Testament thought we are on safer ground 
and this influence can, I think, be assumed to 
be considerable. It could hardly be otherwise 
if we remember that Palestine was under either 
direct Egyptian control or strong influence 
during the whole period in which the Old 
Testament came into being. In seeking exact 
parallels, however, it should be remembered 
that a general resemblance in the expression 
of ideas is only natural in two neighboring 
countries where there was a similarity in the 
conditions of life and the construction of the 
language. It hardly seems necessary to point 
out the superior quality of Hebrew thought 
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The Relationship Between Egyptian Ideas 
and Old Testament Thought 
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over that of the Egyptians, both in intellectual © 
power and religious spirituality. The ideas of 
the Hebrews are upon a loftier plane and have — 
a more courageous originality. . 
The dependence of Hebrew literature upon — 
Egyptian sources was eloquently championed 
by the late James Henry Breasted in his De- 
velopment of Religion and Thought in Ancient — 
Egypt and later in his Dawn of Conscience. © 
He was particularly concerned to establish the | 
existence of moral values in Egyptian thought — 
and he certainly made a strong point when he 
said that it was only in Egypt that such values % 
began to be recognized at an early period. How- 
ever, some of his conclusions should perhaps 
be qualified. It is possible that Breasted, in © 
seeking the anticipation of Christian ideas in 
earlier times, has somewhat overestimated the | 
moral and spiritual qualities of Egyptian — 
thought. 
There is some question, for example, whether 
the word Ma’at should so frequently be trans- © 
lated ‘Righteousness.’ Fundamentally it means © 
‘straightness,’ ‘correctness” and certainly refers — 
to the balance and order of the world as op- 7 
posed to chaos. There are frequent instances, © 
particularly in Middle Kingdom literature, 
where a secondary meaning of ‘truth,’ ‘justice,’ ” 
or ‘righteousness’ does seem to be the correct 
connotation of the word. However, one slips © 
very easily into the habit of thinking that the | 
Egyptians’ recognition of right and wrong was © 
more like our own than it may actually have 
been. This is implied when we speak of the 
Egyptian’s conscience. Perhaps it would be — 
more correct to assume that the Egyptian — 
would deplore an action because it disturbed 
the prevailing order to which he was accus- | 
tomed, rather than because it constituted 
something which he would consider morally | 
wrong. 
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However we may differ as to the degree of 
moral feeling which had developed in ancient 
Egypt, there seems to be no doubt of the exist- 
ence of the desire to differentiate between 
right and wrong action and the consideration 
for the rights of fellow men. These ideas are 
particularly clearly expressed in the period 
following the year 2000 B.C., the time of the 
Egyptian Middle Kingdom. There is also the 
matter of the Judgment of the Dead when the 
man’s heart was weighed against the feather 
of the Goddess Ma’at, an expression so often 
translated as the ‘feather of truth.’ These texts 
concerning the judgment before the God of 
the Dead, Osiris, seem to have influenced He- 
brew thought, and it is believed that such a 
statement as that in Proverbs, 21:2, “But Yah- 
veh weigheth the hearts’? must have been 
taken from them. The idea of the heart as the 
seat of intelligence, instead of the brain, is the 
same in Egyptian as it is in Hebrew expression 
while in Mesopotamian thought we find an 
entirely different idea that the ear served this 
function. Similar in all three countries is the 
emphasis placed upon the value of hearkening, 
or the acquisition of wisdom through the ear, 
but this is a somewhat different approach to 
the matter. 

In spite of the internationally used cunei- 
form writing, which was largely employed for 
business purposes, and the introduction of some 
of Hammurabi’s laws, it appears that Meso- 
potamian influences were largely in the form 
of external usages and ritual observances rather 
than upon the content of Hebrew thought. The 
influence upon the latter seems to come from 
Egyptian sources. It seems to be more than the 
coincidence of similar means of expressing 
thought in neighboring lands that we find such 
a statement as that in the /mstruction for King 
Merikara: ‘More acceptable (to God) is the 
virtue of one that is just of heart than the ox 
of him that doeth iniquity.”* This is strikingly 
echoed in Samuel I, 15:22: “Behold, to obey 
is better than sacrifice and to hearken than 
the fat of rams,” or in Proverbs, 21:3: ‘To do 
justice and judgment is more acceptable to 
the Lord than sacrifice.” 


There seems to be little question that the 
so-called wisdom literature of the Egyptians 
formed a powerful stimulus to Hebrew thought. 
Even in the New Testament in Acts, 7:22, 
Moses is still said to be learned in the wisdom 
of the Egyptians. It has been suggested that 
the section of Proverbs (chs. 22-24) beginning, 
“Bow down thy ear, and hear the words of the 
wise,” is an actual translation of the Admoni- 
tions of a certain Egyptian wise man named 
Amenemope. I must confess that I find a little 
forced the suggestion of amending the doubtful 
expression ‘excellent things’ to ‘thirty’ in 
22:20: “Have I not written to thee excellent 
things in counsels and knowledge.” This 
‘thirty,’ as added in the margin of a manu- 
script by ancient Hebrew editors, is thought 
by Breasted, following Erman, to be a reference 
to the title of Amenemope’s book which may 
have been called ‘Thirty Chapters of Wisdom.’ 
Whether this may or not be so, the parallels 
in Proverbs to Amenemope are very close. The 
Egyptian’s comparison of the two trees is also 
echoed in the First Psalm and in Jeremiah, 
17:5-8. It reads: 


“He is like a tree growing in the forest. 
In a moment he loseth his branches, 
And findeth his end in the [timber dock}. 
He is floated far away from his place, 
And the fire is his grave. 


The truly prudent man, who putteth himself aside, 
Is like a tree growing in a garden, 

He flourisheth and multiplieth his fruit, 

He abideth in the presence of his lord, 

His fruit is sweet, his shade is pleasant, 

And he findeth his end in the garden*”’y 


There are reflections throughout the Old 
Testament of these admonitions toward wise 
action which go back into the Egyptian Old 
Kingdom to such early examples as the ‘In- 
struction of Ptah-hotep’ and the ‘Admonitions 
to the Vizier Kagemni.’ In the more question- 
ing and pessimistic attitude of mind of the 
First Intermediate Period, these old precepts 
are amplified by a series of lamentations and 
prophetic statements, some of which appear 
in particularly impressive form. I should like 
to quote a few lines from one of the most 
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vividly expressed of the prophecies, that of 
Neferrohu: 


The wild beasts of the desert shall drink from the 
rivers of Egypt, in order that they may cool themselves 
upon their banks, for that there is none to scare them 
away (?)... 

I show thee the land in lamentation and distress; 
that which never happened (before) hath happened. 
Men shall take up weapons of war, that the land may 
live in uproar. Men shall fashion arrows of copper, that 
they may beg for bread with blood. Men laugh with a 
laughter of disease. Men will not weep because of 
death, men will not sleep hungry because of death; a 
man’s heart followeth after his own self. 

I show thee the land in lamentations and distress. 
The man with a weak arm hath an arm..., I show 
thee how the undermost is turned to uppermost... , 
Men live in the necropolis. The poor man will acquire 
riches ..., paupers eat the offering bread... 


This continues through a whole list of these 
calamities which are couched in terms of the 
reversal of the ordinarily accepted amenities 
of well-ordered life. Then comes a prophecy 
for the future which will bring a restoration 
of the balance and order which we have seen 
can be expressed by the word ma’at: 


A king shall come from the south, called Ameni, 
the son of a woman of Nubia, and born in Upper 
Egypt (?).... 

Be glad, ye people of his time! The son of a man 
(of high degree) will make himself a name for all 
eternity. ... 

And Right shall come again into its place, and 
Iniquity, that is cast forth. He will rejoice who shall 
behold this, and who shall then serve the king. . . . 


In the lamentations of Ipuwer, we again see 
how deeply disturbing to the Egyptian’s sense 
of balance and order had been the turmoil of 
the First Intermediate Period. It is character- 
istic that this is expressed in verse which shows 
that parallelism of members found first in the 
Pyramid Texts and which has so frequently 
been compared to similar usage in the Old 
Testament: 


Behold, they that possessed clothes are now in rags. 
He that wove not for himself now possesseth fine linen. 

Behold, he that never built for himself a boat now 
possesseth ships. He that possessed the same looketh 
at them, but they are no longer his. 


Behold, he that had no shade now hath shade. 
They that had shade are in the full blast of the storm. 

Behold, he that had no knowledge of harp-playing 
now possesseth a harp. He to whom man never sang, 
now praiseth the goddess of music. 


One cannot help but feel that this whole range 
of lamentations and prophetic literature may, 
like the precepts and admonitions, have also 
served as a stimulus to Hebrew thought. Per- 
haps the most striking of these complaints is 
one in which a man converses with his own 
soul concerning death. From it come the fol- 
lowing verses: 

Death is before me today 


As when a sick man becometh whole, 
As when one walketh abroad after sickness. 


Death is before me today 
As the odour of myrrh, 
As when one sitteth under the sail on a windy day. 


Death is before me today 
As the odour of lotus flowers, 
As when one sitteth on the shore of drunkenness. 


Here, too, in the use of descriptive comparisons 
there is a close relationship to the form of 
Egyptian love poems, many of which suggest 
the ‘Song of Songs.’ 

The precepts of the Old Kingdom were con- 
tinued in later times in a somewhat modified 
form and appear in such New Kingdom texts 
as the wise sayings of Amenemope which have 
already been mentioned. These took on some- 
thing of the character of established law when 
they were embodied in the instructions to a 
vizier upon the undertaking of his duties. Such 
a text is well known from the 18th Dynasty 
example in the Theban tomb of the Vizier 
Rekhmira. Bradford Welles has recently sug- 
gested® that the elements of the wisdom litera- 
ture which were incorporated into the instruc- 
tions for a vizier were handed down into late 
times when they constituted a large part of the 
Egyptian contribution to Ptolemaic Law. They 
could thus have been in current usage during 
the time when even late sections of the Old 
Testament were being composed, and might 
then have served as a fresh stimulus. 

The suggestion that the Potiphar’s wife e-‘- 
sode in the Joseph story was taken over from 
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the Egyptian ‘Tale of the Two Brothers’ does 
not seem to me very convincing, since the 
situation is one which has been frequently used 
throughout the literature of the world. It is 
worth considering, however, that Sir Alan 
Gardiner has in recent years made known the 
existence of an Egyptian “Dream Book” which 
he thinks should be considered in relation to 
the Joseph story.* More important than this 
are the monotheistic hymns, examples of which 
occur in the same collection of Chester Beatty 
Papyri which contains the “Dream Book” and 
certain of the love poems. Here the Sun God 
has taken the combined form of Amen, Re- 
Harakhti and Ptah and is considered a good 
herdsman, the creator of all men, plants and 
animals. At other times it is Amen-Re who 
has the form of the Sun God, while in the most 
famous of these hymns, written at the time of 
Akhenaten’s religious revolution, the Sun takes 
the form of the Aten Disk. The Egyptian Em- 
pire had spread the conception of the Sun God 
as winged disk throughout the ancient world 
during the second millennium. Derived from 
this representation of the solar disk is probably 
the Hebrew Psalmist’s image of the protection 
to be found “in the shadow of Thy wings.” 
Again in Malachi 4:2, we find a similar image: 
“but unto you that fear My name shall the 
sun of righteousness arise with healing in his 
wings.” 

The idea of a universal god that has created 
the world and all living beings, however small, 
which is applied to the sun is again associated 
with the God Ptah, in the text of the Memphite 
Theology. This was inscribed on a stone set up 
by the Ethiopian king Shabaka at Memphis in 
the eighth century B.C., but is thought from 
the archaic form of its text to go back to 
earlier times. Creation is here described as 
thought which came to the heart of Ptah and 
issued by his tongue. This is by far the most 
spiritual of the Egyptians’ theories of creation. 
However, for the most attractive of Egyptian 
statements of the delight of all created things 
in the blessings of the sun, one must turn 
back to Akhenaten’s hymn at Tell-el-Amarna. 
The resemblance of idea and expression to the 
104th Psalm has been too frequently com- 


mented upon to require further emphasis here. 
I should like, in closing, to quote a few verses 
from this beautiful hymn: 


Beautiful is thine appearing in the horizon of heaven, 
thou living sun, the first who lived! 

Thou risest in the eastern horizon, and fillest every 
land with thy beauty. 

Thou art beautiful and great, and glistenest, and 
art high above every land. Thy rays, they encompass 
the lands, so far as all that thou hast created. Thou 
art Ré, and thou reachest unto their end and subduest 
them for thy dear son. Thou art afar, yet are thy rays 
upon earth. Thou art before their face... thy going. 

When thou goest down in the western horizon, the 
earth is in darkness, as if it were dead. They sleep in 
the chamber, their heads wrapped up, and no eye 
seeth the other. Though all their things were taken, 
while they were under their heads, yet would they 
know it not. Every lion cometh forth from his den, 
and all worms that bite. Darkness is... , the earth is 
silent, for he who created it resteth in his horizon. 

When it is dawn and thou risest in the horizon and 
shinest as the sun in the day, thou dispellest the dark- 
ness and sheddest thy beams. The Two Lands keep 
festival, awake, and stand on their feet, for thou hast 
raised them up. They wash their bodies, they take 
their garments, and their hands praise thine arising. 
The whole land, it doeth its work. 

All beasts are content with their pasture, the trees 
and herbs are verdant. The birds fly out of their nests 
and their wings praise thy ka. All wild beasts dance 
on their feet, all that fly and flutter—they live when 
thou arisest for them. 

The ships voyage down and upstream likewise, and 
every way is open, because thou arisest. The fishes in 
the river leap up before thy face. Thy rays are in the sea. 


The lands of Syria and Nubia, and the land of 
Egypt—thou puttest every man in his place and thou 
suppliest their needs. Each one hath his provision, and 
his lifetime is reckoned. Their tongues are diverse in 
speech and their form likewise. Their skins are dis- 
tinguished, (for ?) thou distinguishest the peoples. 
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THE HERCULANEUM CROSS 


WILLIAM L. HOLLADAY* 


In 1939 there appeared in the reports of the 
Roman Pontifical Academy of Archeology a 
lecture which I believe to be of great signifi- 
cance for early Christian archeology. This lec- 
ture, by Professor Amadeo Maiuri, the Super- 
intendent of Antiquities in Naples, deals with 
the discovery of the Herculaneum cross.! The 
lecture was referred to, and photographs of it 
reproduced, in E. L. Sukenik’s article “The 
Earliest Records of Christianity,’ but since 
the conclusions at which Sukenik arrived in 
his article have been called into question, his 
reference to Maiuri’s work has not received the 
attention due it. The only other noteworthy 
mention of Maiuri’s discovery in America with 
which I am familiar is by Carl H. Kraeling,* 
and his description of the discovery was ap- 
parently based on second-hand descriptions, 
since he misstates the details of the discovery. 
It is my task in this article to summarize 
Maiuri’s findings and conclusions and evaluate 
them. 

In the spring of 1938 there was discovered 
on the wall of an upper room of the Bicentenary 
House in Herculaneum a stucco panel in which 
was incised the sign of a cross, and on the floor 
beneath, an unusual piece of wooden furniture 
which may be an altar. 

The Bicentenary House originally seems to 
have belonged to a patrician nobleman, but 
later some shops were built on the ground floor. 
The upper story has a large living room and 
several small servants’ cubicles, and it is in 
one of the smallest of these that the cross was 
found. The room measures 3.00 m. x 2.70 m. 
There are no windows. The door to the room 
is on the east side; the cross and the supposed 
altar are on the west side; toward the north- 
west corner are the remains of a wooden wall- 
facing; in the north-west corner there are traces 
of a couch; in the south-east corner there is a 
crude shelf made of a piece of tile, and there 


* Pacific School of Religion. 


are scattered household implements in various 
parts of the room. The room evidently had 
some quantity of volcanic soil in it at the time 
of its excavation. 

The west wall is composed of a rough sort of 
plaster, and over this plaster, at the approxi- 
mate center of the wall, is a rectangular panel 
of stucco; the surface of the stucco is thus 
raised from the wall. The panel measures 63- 
65 cm. x 82 cm. Within the panel is embedded 
a cavity shaped like a Latin cross. The cavity | 
extends the full depth of the stucco so that the 
wall-plaster shows through. There are four 
nail-holes in the wall-plaster inside the cavity, 
in two pairs: one pair in the upper arm of the 
cross, and one toward the bottom of the lower 
arm. The edges of these nail-holes are not | 
well-defined. The stucco is delicately raised at | 
the edge of the cross cavity. The cross measures | 
in its vertical and transverse arms respectively 
43 cm. and 36.5 cm. At the angle formed by 
the intersection of the upper and dextral arms | 
of the cross there is a missing triangle of stucco. | 
The stubs of two rusty nails or hooks are to be 
found in the wall plaster near the panel, one — 
near each lateral edge. One of the excavators 
recalls having seen the remains of a strip of 
wood 8 cm. in width on the rough plaster of. | 
the wall, a strip presumably held by one of | 
nails or hooks. Numerous nail-holes with ill- | 
defined edges are scattered on the stucco panel | 
itself, of which six are noteworthy: three in | 
each of two vertical lines on either side of the | 
cross cavity, unevenly spaced and not perfectly © 
in line. 

Underneath the panel, but displaced a little | 
to the north, is a kind of wooden cabinet com- — 
pletely unlike anything hitherto uncovered at | 
Herculaneum. When found, this cabinet was 
completely covered by volcanic soil. Of rather | 
common workmanship, it is small and low: | 
104 cm. high with the feet, 43 cm. wide on 
the front, and 42 cm. deep. At its top is a rim | 
enclosing on three sides a kind of shelf. There 
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are four crude feet. On the front there is a 
small, low square door; inside, two shelves. 
Leaning against the cabinet, below the door, 
is a kind of low footstool which is decorated in 
a herring-bone-pattern inlay. Inside the cabinet 
were found two crude lamps, a fragment of a 
wooden pot, and a bone die with the numerical 
signs from one to six on its sides. 

There are two other facts to be noted. First, 
there are no relevant graffiti on the walls. 
Second, it is perfectly certain that the room 
was not occupied after the eruption of Vesu- 
vius in A.D. 79. 

Since there are nail-holes inside the cross 
cavity, Maiuri concludes that the cross was 
a wooden one and that it was nailed there. 
Further, since the wall-plaster shows in the 
cavity, he concludes that the cross was first 
nailed onto the wall and that the stucco panel 
was plastered around the cross afterwards. 
(There are parallels in Pompeii, where a picture 
is sometimes “inlaid” and framed by plaster- 
ing around it.) Now wood has survived in a 
carbonised state at Herculaneum, as is shown 
by the existence of the wooden cabinet, so it 
is remarkable that there are no traces of the 
cross inside its cavity; it must have been re- 
moved purposefully. 

The two nail- or hook-stubs on either side 
of the panel suggest to Maiuri that there were 
originally lateral strips nailed on either side 
of the panel as the base for doors or shutters 
which would have covered the cross when not 


® needed; hence his mention of the strip of wood 


about 8 cm. wide. (These nail- or hook-stubs 
suggest to Sukenik that there may have been 
lamps hung on either side of the cross.)* Maiuri 
is puzzled by the six nail-holes in sets of three 
on the panel itself, flanking the cross, and 
suggests that either there was a smaller door 
covering the cross, or else that “at a certain 
moment, for impromptu reasons of security 
and defense, there was the deliberate wish to 
nail down the folding doors {on the frame held 
by the two outer nails or hooks] to prevent 
any indiscretion, disclosure by outsiders, or 
even the profession of the cult itself.”> Maiuri 
believes that the wooden cabinet served as an 


altar. He points out that it is of uncommon 
design, that the size of its door renders it almost 
useless for ordinary household use, that the 
cabinet has a raised rim at the top, that the 
stool is suitable for kneeling, and that the 
cabinet might have held worship materials. 
He believes that the cross was violently torn 
out by someone hostile to the cult; he reasons 
that several circumstances suggest such violent 
removal of the cross: a piece of stucco is missing 
at the joining of the two arms of the cross; the 
cross is missing, and the edges of the various 
nail-holes are ill-defined. He believes that the 
cross was a sacred object of Christian worship, 
that the room was the kind of private chapel 
used in the earliest period of Christianity, and 
that this cult of the cross was due to the 
preaching of Paul. He points out that Paul 
stopped with Christians in near-by Puteoli for 
seven days (Acts 28:14)—he dates the visit 
in A.D. 60—and that there were close com- 
mercial relations between Puteoli and Hercu- 
laneum. He points out that the cross is of the 
Latin and not of the tau type. He believes that 
the altar is a @vo.vacrnpiov (Heb. 13:10) or 
tpamefa kupiov (I Cor. 10:21). He points to 
the Neronian persecution of A.D. 64 as the 
reason for the “violent interruption” of the 
cult in the room; he feels that although this 
persecution was centered in the city of Rome, 
it must have had repercussions in the prov- 
inces. He believes that the cavity left by the 
removal of the cross was not disturbed be- 
cause it was the wooden cross itself that was 
the true cultic symbol. Then, after the Chris- 
tians left, the room returned to its original use 
as a servant’s cubicle; hence the presence of 
the non-liturgical objects in the altar. 

After pondering Maiuri’s lecture and photo- 
graphs, I have come to agree with him on his 
main thesis. I agree that a wooden cross was 
nailed onto the wall and a stucco panel plas- 


‘tered around it as a frame, that the wooden 


cabinet is an altar, that the stool was for 
kneeling, and that this room was a chapel 
used by Christians who had been converted 
to Pauline Christianity before A.D. 79. I have 
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some amendments and additions to make, how- 
ever, to his conclusions. 

I would hesitate to apply the term rpamefa 
xupiov to the Herculaneum altar, since it does 
not appear to be for the purpose of eating. 

I do not believe that the cross was removed 
violently but, on the contrary, with a great 
deal of care. Plaster always crumbles at the 
edges when anything is pulled out of it, and 
the surprising thing is that the cross cavity 
has preserved the outline of the cross as well 
as it has. When nails are pulled out of plaster 
even carefully, the edges of the nail-holes be- 
come ill-defined. The triangular piece of stucco 
missing at the joining of the arms of the cross 
is not evidence of the violent removal of the 
cross but is rather the spot where a pry-bar 
was inserted to lift the cross out, near the two 
nails at the top of the vertical arm. 

I think that Sukenik’s suggestion of lamps 
fits the facts better than does Maiuri’s of 
shutters or door. There is only one nail- or 
hook-stub on either side of the stucco panel, 
and one nail would scarcely secure either lateral 
strip holding a door-frame. 

I have been at some pains to try to deduce 
the series of events which would leave the room 
in the state in which it was found. We must 
explain the presence of non-liturgical objects 
in the altar, the absence of the cross, and the 
presence of the two sets of three unevenly 
spaced, unaligned nail-holes flanking the cross. 

The fact that the cross was carefully re- 
moved would indicate that it was taken out by 
the Christians when they left. The only two 
circumstances that would explain their leaving 
are the Vesuvius eruption itself, or a prior 
persecution either actual or threatened. That 
it was the Vesuvius eruption does not seem 
likely, for two reasons. First, non-liturgical 
objects were found in the altar, and if Chris- 
tians used the room until the very last, we 
would have to believe that their altar doubled 
as an ordinary household cabinet. Second, we 
gain the impression from classical accounts 
that not many people escaped alive from 
Herculaneum in A.D. 79. Pliny the Elder, 
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sailing from Misenum to Stabiae the afternoon 
of the eruption, and approaching to within 
about fifteen kilometers of Vesuvius, was pelted 
by cinders and pumice stones; Herculaneum 
is only five kilometers from Vesuvius, and the 
eruption must have been overwhelming, so 
that it is problematical how much time Chris- 
tians would have had to remove their sacred 
object. 

If, then, it was a persecution that caused 
the Christians to abandon their room, we must 
accept Maiuri’s suggestion of the Neronian — 
persecution of A.D. 64 as the only persecution — 
about which we have any knowledge that 
would fit the facts and the chronology. 

The persecutors threatened the Christians, ~ 
the Christians removed their cross and, to 
prevent discovery or perhaps desecration of — 
the remaining emblematic cavity, nailed a © 
mask over the cavity. Such a mask would ex- 
plain the two sets of three nail-holes on the 
stucco panel, flanking the cross, for their spac- — 
ing and alignment suggest hurried, impromptu 
nailing. (It is less likely that the persecutors — 
themselves nailed such a mask, for why then 
would they take care to drive the nails in such 
a manner as to seem to respect the cross cavity — 
underneath, unless perhaps out of a supersti- — 
tious reverence for it?) If Maiuri’s suggestion | 
regarding doors or shutters is correct, these 
would have served as the mask; otherwise, we © 
must assume that any handy piece of wood © 
was used. 

But why has this mask not been preserved | 
until now,—for, as we have seen, wooden ob- © 
jects are preserved at Herculaneum? We must © 
assume what in fact would be very likely: that ” 
after the persecution, after the cubicle returned © 
to its intended use as servant’s quarters, the © 
servant became curious as to what the wooden ~ 
mask was concealing and pulled it off. ' 

At the time of the eruption, then, the sacred — 
Christian meeting-place was no longer such, 
and we find inside the altar, which was adopted — 
as an ordinary household cabinet, the objects © 
without ritual significance. 

This is an extremely exciting find, which I } 
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believe is genuine. We have a chapel which 
was in use by Christians scarcely a generation 
after the crucifixion. We have archeological 
confirmation of the power of Paul’s preaching 
and of the cultic use of the cross at a very early 
date. We have an early confirmation of the 
tradition preserved by the Church Fathers that 
the crucifixion cross was a Latin and not a tau 
cross. We have an altar from this period. This 
monumental discovery sheds new light on cross 
symbolism in early Christian archeology and 
deserves the widest possible scrutiny and dis- 


cussion, and Professor Maiuri merits our grati- 
tude for calling it to our attention. 
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r “AHE concern in the United States for 
teaching religion is revealed in many 
ways, especially in the literature that 

is steadily pouring off the press. The enormous 
volume, Orientation in Religious Education, is 
an attempt to put in one volume an approach 
to most aspects of the movement today. Many 
leaders in the movement have contributed 
chapters. Naturally there follows no consistent 
philosophy of education, but the dynamic of 
the movement and its comprehensiveness are 
clearly revealed. It will serve asa resource book 
for those teaching a general introduction to the 
field. Some of the bibliography seems out-of- 
date and useless except as it serves to indicate 
the history of the movements. Such a volume not 
only reveals the strides made by the movement, 
but even more clearly indicates the necessity 
for thorough training by all who wish to make 
any adequate contribution to the cause, 
whether it be in the local parish, the region, 
the foreign field or in the college. 

Religion’s Place in General Education is an- 
other analysis of one of America’s pressing 
problems as presented by Dr. Harner during 
the Annual Lectures at the Austin Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary. In this brief com- 
pass some pertinent questions are faced. The 
appendix includes the report on the same sub- 
ject by a Committee in the American Council 
on Education under the chairmanship of Dr. 
F. Ernest Johnson. 

Let’s Read the Bible is a sincere exhortation 
as well as a testimony to its value in the au- 
thor’s own home experience. Much will be 
found in the analysis of reasons for the neglect 
of Bible reading. The author’s suggestions for 
reading the Bible, however, seem to ignore far 
too much the difficulty many laymen find in 


* Edna M. Baxter is Professor of Religious Educa- 
tion at the Hartford Seminary Foundation. Her “Jun- 
ior Teachers’ Guide” is being used this year in the 
mission study of the Near East. She has just returned 
from three months in Europe and England. 
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understanding the Bible. The material is weak- _ 
est in its discussion of the church school where — 
better motivation and interest in the Bible | 
could be fostered under more trained leader- © 
ship. In the face of Uniform Lessons still being © 
used with children in hundreds of churches, 
and miscellaneous Bible stories being told in ~ 
other courses, vast numbers of laymen still 
have little opportunity to know how to read ~ 
the Bible or to understand it. q 

The Dartmouth Bible is another attempt to — 
provide laymen a Bible that can be enjoyed © 
and better understood. It uses the King James 7 
version but with omissions of those portions | 
of Scripture which are repetitive and of in- 7 
terest chiefly to technical students. It includes 7 
the Apocrypha, missing in most Bibles but = 
important to serious readers. A chronological © 
sequence of books such as the Prophets and | 
the Pauline Epistles has been made. The Four 7 
Gospels are interwoven under topics. Titles 
are given as clues to the content of each pas- 7 
sage. A running commentary gives guidance 7 
to the reader in understanding the history or | 
literature included. A series of annotated maps 7 
adds vividness to the narrative and commen- ~ 
tary. Altogether ministers, directors of reli- 7 
gious education, students in college and sem- |, 
inary, and many laymen will find much value 
in this approach to the whole Bible. ‘ 

The Drama of Ancient Israel and its Guide 7 
for Teachers is a major contribution to the 7 
study of the Old Testament with young © 
people. In the series of courses edited by Mrs. | 
Fahs, this seems to be the best attempt yet © 
to teach the Bible. It faces essential biblical 7 
problems with the students and offers a fascin- 7 
ating approach to the story of Israel as the | 
Hebrews undertook to live in Canaan. This is ] 
a course that will be an answer to those who © 
wish to encourage intelligent Bible reading | 
among young folks. 1 

A Pictorial Gospel is an arrangement of quo- § 
tations from the Four Gospels of the Author- 7 
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ized Version to tell a running story of Jesus. 
Opposite each page are paintings and drawings 
from the world of art. The author has chosen 
pictures of genuine artistic merit, especially 
some of the less familiar ones. The paper, the 
arrangement and plan provide a_ beautiful 
book. Its chief value is for those interested in 
religious art. On the religious level it ignores 
modern New Testament scholarship and re- 
verts to more primitive concepts of the Bible. 
Many of the pictures reflect the influence of 
the Roman Catholic Church on Christian Art. 

In The Man Born to be King, Dorothy L. 
Sayers has prepared a play-cycle on the life 
of Jesus following traditional and literal use 
of the biblical text with considerable emphasis 
on miraculous elements. The dramatic form 
is powerful and effective. Classes in New Testa- 
ment may be stimulated by reading or produc- 
ing portions of these plays. Possibly some of 
these plays could be used as a means of stimu- 
lating more critical study. 

Bible Stories for Little Children, The Ten 
Commandments, and The Story of Jesus, will be 
useful for junior children’s own reading. Most 
of these biblical story books will serve a far 
more helpful purpose if given to children when 
they are old enough able to deal with those 

ituations which are foreign and far away. 

Teachers as well as parents continue to need 
Wench help in teaching children to pray. Pray- 
Wers for Little Children in a revised form is 
available once more. It provides wholesome 

oncepts of God and helpful guidance in teach- 
ng children how to pray. The adult tendency 
or abstractions and generalization in prayer is 
he chief fault of this book. Nevertheless, this 
ittle book of prayers is superior to most collec- 
ions of prayers for younger folks. 

Great Art and Children’s Worship is a sincere 
pflort to encourage appreciation of art and the 
Hevelopment of taste. It deals however with 

any fine resources that are nearer the ex- 
perience of adolescents in high school than 
with those of children. Most of the art forms 

volve considerable symbolism and much 
background that is foreign to children. The 
uthor is confusing in the religious concepts 


she is creating. She stresses art that is foreign 
rather than art forms more native to a child’s 
environment. Worship seems to be confused 
with the author’s worthy intention of creating 
art appreciation. 

Homes and churches with small groups of 
children of mixed ages will find considerable 
material of value in We Worship Together. It 
provides fairly complete plans for many serv- 
ices of worship. Its weakness lies in confusing 
a worship service with class procedure of dis- 
cussion. Many leaders will doubtless prefer a 
more consistent but brief service for formal 
worship. 

Few religious leaders are better prepared to 
deal with the teaching of Religion in the Kin- 
dergarten than Rosemary K. Roorbach. Many 
teachers will find in this book a major contri- 
bution to their teaching of religion. The author 
has wisely attempted to develop religious 
meaning with children at the level of their 
capacity and experience. Many teachers will 
wish to postpone the use of some of the biblical 
materials. 

New Ways in Discipline is a vivid and chal- 
lenging approach to the life of children as well 
as adults. Dr. Baruch, an able consultant in 
child guidance, is bringing the results of much 
of her rich experience to parents and educators 
in a sane and practical way. Religious leaders 
may see in it a return to the deeper meanings 
of Jesus’ teachings as related to actual people. 
She stresses ways of working with the emotions 
and inner springs of behavior. 

For a considerable time educators have been 
growing more aware of the need of pupil par- 
ticipation and experience as central in learning. 
Teachers of religion have been slowly coming 
to a realization of this need in their own teach- 
ing procedure. Activities in Child Education is 
one more attempt to aid the teacher of religion. 
In many ways the author provides useful sug- 
gestions. The reviewer wishes that more at- 
tention had been given to the curricula that is 
being illustrated. Why should young children 
make dramas of biblical myth or legend before 
they have an understanding of what is histori- 
cal or the real meaning of these stories? Why 
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should traditional art pictures be used before 
children come to know the cultural or historical 
side of biblical material? Why are young chil- 
dren given so much of the early Hebrew no- 
madic life with its doubtful religious concepts? 
Many of the illustrations seem unfortunate 
choices. Nevertheless, the skills for the dis- 
criminating leader will be useful. 

The Christian Religious Education of Older 
People is a continuation report under the earlier 
title Older People and the Church. This second 
study deals with the group work situation in 
thirteen churches. Ministers and educators will 
find the study most suggestive for an approach 
to older people in their parishes. The author 
faces the housing, economic, social, and emo- 
tional needs of this steadily increasing group 
of people in the American community and 
parish. He sees their influence in many aspects 
of life in the future and the importance of 
better programs to care for their varied needs. 

What Do You Think? gives young people 
some ancient but fresh stories from India for 
use in thinking out basic human principles of 
behavior. The questions raised in connection 
with the stories are stimulating. If Carlyle 
is right when he says, “A thought once awak- 
ened does not again slumber,” then this plan 
should awaken considerable insight into human 
behavior. 

Letters of the Scattered Brotherhood are anony- 
mous meditations published in the Churchman 
during the past fourteen years. These mystical 
writings continuously encourage the spirit of 
joy and serenity. They seem to be in the mood 
of Sir Thomas Browne (1605-1682) who wrote: 
“Be able to be alone. Lose not the advantage of 
solitude but delight to be alone and single with 
Omnipresence. Life is a pure flame, and we live 
by an invisible sun within us.” 

Call to Christian Action is a gripping appeal 
to Christians to meet the varied needs of 
people, especially in our cities, in order to 
purify its poisonous stream of life which ul- 
timately affects national and international life. 
Dr. Sharpe believes that, “The modern city is 
the giant that will make or break our civiliza- 
tion.”” He declares that “A wise, fearless, free- 
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dom-loving, spirit-filled liberal Church of the 
living God is the one sure hope for humanity.” 
And that “Such a church will place the well- 
being of needy sinful men high above every 
other interest,” and “It will understand and 
accept the vast revolutionary changes that 
sweep the world’s life and will see in them lush 
opportunities for presenting and applying the 
full Gospel of Christ.” The author is deeply 
conscious of the sacrificial devotion of com- 
munistic followers and at the same time of the 
enormous lag in the Christian forces in facing 
the needs and conditions of people arising in 
this machine age. 

Educators need to study the problem of in- 
equality as revealed in Democracy in Jones- 
ville. Jonesville was used as the laboratory for a 
study of the rising tide of class distinctions in 
America. The authors found that ‘The 
strength of the democratic ideal provides the 
counterbalancing, opposing force against the 
power of our social hierarchy, which although 
naturally and inherently a part of our complex 
culture, if unopposed would reduce American 
life to a fixed rank order and destroy our pres- 
ent system of open classes where the individual 
is defined as someone who has choice about 
what he does.” “If Americans by disinterest, 
lack of understanding, or apathy, allow the 
channels of mobility to be blocked, social and 
political catastrophe will certainly result, for 
a society of fixed status will then govern our 
lives.” Fascinating and illuminating data on 
what is taking place in American life is re- 
vealed in this survey. 

Educators in the church and in the field of 
religion will doubtless be interested in an ex- 
periment in Connecticut in training leaders for 
better intergroup relations. Training in Com- | 
munity Relations is an account of this experi- | 
ment. It reveals the great possibilities for dem- | 
ocratic change in the areas of social conflict | 
within the community. In place of random 
efforts to foster good will and brotherhood, | 
there are processes and facts which may be | 
employed to hasten the ends so much to be | 
desired. 
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Intergroup Relations in Teaching Materials is 
a penetrative study of what is happening in 
social studies in our schools. This study is of 
great significance to religious leaders who ac- 
cept the teachings of the prophets and of 
Jesus. “Solution of the problem of intergroup 
relations in the United States and in vur day 
rests essentially upon producing citizens who 
want good intergroup relations, who are so- 
cially sensitive, who know how to behave toward 
others as they would have others behave to- 
ward them, who know how to plan and organ- 
ize social existence so it will be conducive to 
good relations among men. These qualities and 
abilities depend upon knowledge even more 
than upon attitudes, and upon skillful social 
action.... The production of these qualities 
and abilities is the great testing-process of our 
democracy.” This study reveals the tendency 
to stereotype peoples, the subtle ways preju- 
dices are fostered by inadequate treatment of 
peoples, the neglect of certain important ethnic 
or racial groups, the unintelligent treatment of 
some groups, the confusion of race and ethnic 
groupings and the lack of stress on the impor- 
tance of human personality. It is a valuable 
contribution to intergroup education. 

The story of Albert Schweitzer has been told 
again but in a form that will-appeal to young 
folks as well as laymen. Albert Schweitzer: Gen- 
ius in the Jungle is an exciting and inspiring 
story which provides a profoundly moving ac- 
count of this most gifted genius and one of the 
rarest spirits of our time. 

Teachers of religion are continuously being 
reminded of the futility of abstract approaches 
to human relations. Today much consideration 
is being given to the need of good intercultural 
and international experiences. Fortunately bet- 
ter materials are appearing. Understanding the 
Japanese is such a book. The author writes 
vividly and intelligently of the Japanese 
people, and of their art, drama, politics, the 
family, together with significant historical as- 
pects of their life. She gives the reader a bal- 
anced picture of these people. It is timely 
because Americans need to understand what 


is really being done to influence Japan in her 
relations with the rest of the world. 

Herbert V. Evatt, former President of the 
Assembly of the United Nations, has written an 
interesting, authentic, and informing account 
of the major work of the United Nations. The 
Task of Nations introduces some of the leading 
personalities and important situations faced by 
the UN in Greece, Berlin, Palestine and Indo- 
nesia. Here we see the principles of the UN at 
work and are better able to appreciate some 
of the positive efforts that must be made to 
create peace. The book should be widely read 
and can be most useful as a major source for 
study groups concerned with peace and the 
United Nations. 

Responsibility of the informed citizen should 
match the inalienable rights which he desires 
to enjoy. “He and he only merits liberty who 
conquers it afresh from day to day.” Great 
Expressions of Human Rights, beginning with 
Micah and concluding with the International 
Bill of Rights, provides educators with a re- 
markable text for the study of freedom and 
human rights. It deserves wide usage by church 
groups and teachers of religion. 

Goals for American Education is a symposium 
resulting from the ninth Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion, held in New York 
City in September, 1948. Here are the convic- 
tions of many distinguished educators. It de- 
serves to be studied thoughtfully by many who 
teach in our colleges and universities and par- 
ticularly by those who teach religion. Through- 
out the discussions there emerges the need of 
meaning and purpose behind the giving of 
knowledge. Dr. Ulich asks: “Will it be possible 
to relate the ever-expanding sphere of descrip- 
tive-experimental knowledge and research to a 
deeper dimension of thought from which, first, 
all our mental endeavor receives our inner 
unity in spite of the manifoldness, which, 
second, allows us to link new ideas to the great 
chain of thought and thus gives us that feeling 
of historical continuity without which change 
becomes chaos, and which, third, gives us as- 
surance that humanity is not just a whim of an 
inscrutable creator, but a meaningful part of a 
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meaningful whole?” The meaning of democracy 
is stressed again and again. Yet says one 
speaker “Democracy without a philosophy of 
salvation is a headless torso.” This requires 
that students have some idea of human destiny 
or self-fulfillment. 
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Research Abstracts 


PSYCHOLOGY OF 


The year 1950 culminates a half-century of sig- 
nificant research in psychology of religion. Modern 
psychology dates from 1875 when Wilhelm Wundt in 
Leipzig set up the first psychological laboratory for the 
experimental study of the elusive yet inescapable 
processes of the mind. William James and other 
American psychologists lost no time in pursuing ex- 
perimental psychology on this continent, and religious 
phenomena were among the first to be studied. 

By 1900 a number of pioneer research projects had 
been started in the search for psychological under- 
standing of religion. G. Stanley Hall and Edwin D. 
Starbuck had been gathering data on conversion by the 
recently invented questionnaire method known then as 
the “question circular”; and when Starbuck reported 
his findings in a class at Harvard College (1894), he 
was greeted with such epithets as “spiritual vivi- 
section,” and “It’s all a lie.” The full-length report of 
these pioneer studies appeared in a trilogy of classic 
studies that opened new vistas ahead: E. D. Starbuck, 
The Psychology of Religion (1899); G. A. Coe, The 
Spiritual Life (1900); William James, The Varieties of 
Religious Experience (1902). 

Primitive religions held the spotlight of attention 
for the next decade, and research studies were con- 
ducted by social scientists Wundt, King, Durkheim 
and others by which it was hoped to discover the 
elementary forms of religion in general. To many 
people this was a way of escape from the claims of 
contemporary religion, but after the dust of controversy 
had settled a bit, it was evident that a reductionist 
fallacy lurks in every contention that high religion is 
“nothing more” than the lowliest superstition. Origins 
do not determine value, but rather open the way for 
higher developments. 

From 1910 to 1920 the course of research fanned out 
into a widening series of investigations of religious 
phenomena from individual experiences of belief, prayer 
and mysticism to social manifestations in worship, 
group activities, and organized communities. Ames, 
Stratton, Leuba, Coe and Pratt explored the psycho- 
social motivations and expressions of religious behavior 
in systematic relationships with theology on the one 
hand and social science on the other. 

From 1920-1930 there was a rising tide of interest 
in a more effective religious education to keep pace 
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with the tools and methods of general education. 
Psychology was employed to understand the growing 
needs of childhood and adolescence and design edu- 
cational procedures to meet these needs. A functional 
approach was gaining support to put the child at the 
center of religious education and utilize such biblical 
materials and other resources as might aid children to 
discover religious meanings in their range of under- 
standing and appreciation at each age. Betts, Coe, 
Elliott, Hartshorne, Athearn, Strickland, Weigle and 
others brought psychological concepts to reconstruct 
education for religious growth. 

The decade from 1930-1940 launched clinical train- 
ing for religious workers. Anton T. Boisen pioneered as 
a chaplain at Worcester State Mental Hospital, con- 
ducting research into the psycho-religious implications 
of schizophrenia, and introducing theological students 
to dynamics of personality. Richard C. Cabot pioneered 
in the Massachusetts General Hospital to demonstrate 
the therapeutic usefulness of a religious ministry to the 
sick, and the urgent need for pastoral work among 
other clinical services of the health team. Guiles, 
Dunbar, Dicks, Beatty, Hiltner, Fairbanks, Wise, and 
others carried forward these experimental procedures 
for a clinically-oriented pastoral ministry to work in 
hospitals and prisons as well as in the church parish. 

In the recent decade from 1940-1950 humanity has 
suffered the volcanic eruption of a world war, with 
violent displacements, fractured relationships and emo- 
tional disturbances. To cope with these unprecedented 
human needs three professions—psychiatry, social 
work, and clinical psychology—have joined hands in 
health teams to provide counseling services. In this 
decade also pastors have been drawn into these health 
teams to learn and serve together. Theological students 
as well as experienced pastors are demanding and 
finding in seminary and clinical courses opportunities 
to learn the insights of therapeutic psychology and the 
skills of pastoral counseling as physicians of the soul. 
During this period the interrelations of religious and 
health workers have been explored, spear-headed by the 
Commission on Religion and Health of the Federal 
Council of Churches, the Council for Clinical Training 
of Theological Students, and the Institute of Pastoral 
Care. Two professional journals have now united as 
The Journal of Pastoral Care (Andover Hall, Francis 
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Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts), and a new journal 
launched in 1950, Pastoral Psychology (259 Northern 
Boulevard, Great Neck, New York), has already 
attained a circulation of 9,000 subscribers. 

At this mid-century there is an acceleration of 
psychological research in crucial areas of human rela- 
tions of vital significance to religion. Psychologists are 
no less active in classroom or laboratory, but they are 
coming out of their ivory towers to work with human 
problems in two notable directions: clinical psychology 
and social psychology. These are the most active and 
rapidly growing areas of research in psychology today, 
motivated by the urgency of the mounting tensions in 
personality and society. Here psychologists and re- 
ligionists have common cause to understand and serve 
the personal and interpersonal needs of children and 
young people, men and women living in the stresses and 
affectional hungers of family and group relationships. 

The intricate complexities and perplexities of human 
relations cannot be solved by individual research 
workers, or specialized disciplines going it alone in 
isolation from each other. The tendency now is to 
undertake codperative research where related social 
sciences bring their working tools and concepts together 
for integrative studies in larger fields of investigation. 
This is evident in the Yale Institute of Human Relations, 
the Harvard Department of Social Relations, the Re- 
search Center in Group Dynamics at University of 
Michigan, the Tavistock Research Group in London, to 
name but a few samples of codperative research. 

Enlarging enterprises of codperative research draw 
together scholars in many centers to stimulate interest 
and plan timely research projects. One of the most 
active of these is the Society for Psychological Study of 
Social Issues, whose alert research committees are 
constantly designing and encouraging codperative re- 
search undertakings, the results of which are published 
in The Journal of Social Issues (347 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.), and other publications. A recent 
number of this Journal (Vol. VI, No. 1, 1950) is entirely 
devoted to a report of “Community Service and 
Social Research—Group Psychotherapy in a Church 
Program,” conducted by clinical psychologist in a 
church in Berkeley, California. 

Within the year a new Committee for the Social 
Scientific Study of Religion has been formed. Meeting at 
Harvard University, November 11, 1950, a group of 
scholars exchanged reports of research in progress, and 
conducted a panel discussion to explore a common 
language for mutual understanding among the social 
sciences and religion. Membership is open to mature 
scholars interested in the study of religion by the 
methods of the social sciences. (Information may be 
secured from the secretary, Professor J. Paul Williams, 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massachu- 
setts). 
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This committee also received a report from Pitirim 
A. Sorokin of the newly organized Harvard Research 
Center in Creative Altruism “to investigate and invent 
efficient techniques for the creative altruization of 
persons and groups, or find efficient ways for the pro- 
duction, accumulation, and circulation of creative love 
in the human universe.” Results of this research are 
about to appear in forthcoming publications from The 
Beacon Press, Boston, Massachusetts, including a 
symposium from scholars in related fields on Love: Its 
Aspects, Production, Transformation and Accumulation 
(1950); P. A. Sorokin, Aliruistic Love: a Study of Some 
1000 American Good Neighbors and Some 4000 Christian 
Saints (1950); P. A. Sorokin, Social Philosophies of an 
Age of Crisis (1950). 

Another significant venture in codperative research 
is the Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion in 
their Relation to the Democratic Way of Life bringing 
together leading scholars in related fields for discussion 
of each other’s work on well-defined problems. Annual 
volumes are published by Harper and Brothers in New 
York, N. Y. Recent symposia include Approaches to 
Group Understanding (1947); Conflicts of Power in 
Modern Culture (1947); Learning and World Peace 
(1948); Goals for American Education (1950); Per- 
spectives on a Troubled Decade (1950). 

Studies in Prejudice (Harper, 1950) is another series 
of codperative research in seven volumes, the first of 
which is Adorno et al., The Authoritarian Personality. 
(It is sponsored by the American Jewish Committee 
and the Institute of Social Research.) 

Not to be overlooked is the research of gadeite 
students in psychology of religion. At Boston Uni- 
versity, for example, Ph.D. dissertations in 1948-1950 
have investigated the problems indicated in the follow- 
ing titles: 

Armstrong, The Religious Leadership of John Wesley 

(1950); Bachmann, The Development of Lutheran 

Pastoral Care in America (1949); Best, Pastoral W ork 

with Adjustment Problems (1950); Bremer, George A. 

Coe’s Contribution to Psychology of Religion (1949); 

Browning, James B. Prati’s Psychology of Religion 

(1950); Davis, The Religious Experience Underlying 

the Negro Spiritual (1950); Dawson, Religious Impli- 

cations of Jung’s Psychology (1949); Dsang, A 

Psycho-Dynamic View of the Healing Stories in the 

Synoptic Gospels (1950); Dutt, The Contribution of 

Boisen to the Study of Schizophrenia (1950); Flinch- 

baugh, The Role of the Pastor with Pre-School 

Children (1950); Gerber, A Psychological Approach 

to the Book of Job (1950); Howard, An Action 

Research Project in a Church Group (1950); Hulme, 

The Psychology of Religious Prophecy (1948); Leslie, 

Group Therapy as a Method for Church Work (1948); 
Orso, The Role of the Minister in Marriage Counseling 
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(1949); Polhemus, Psychological Factors of Evan- 
gelism (Th.D., 1949); Rogers, The Place of Grief 
Work in Mental Health (1948); Sprott, The Religious 
Implications of Personalistic Psychology (1949); Van 
Nostrand, Psychotherapeutic Values in the Confes- 
sional and in Pastoral Counseling (1949); Williams, 
Techniques for Determining Needs in Pastoral Work 
(1950). (Abstracts may be secured from the Boston 
University Graduate School.) 
What may we expect of psychology of religion in the 
next half century? 
(1) If tensions in human relations continue to be 
urgent, we may expect increasing action research into 
socio-psychological causes and cures. 


(2) If persons continue to be anxious and disturbed 
emotionally, the demand for pastoral counseling will 
increase. 

(3) To meet these crucial needs psychologists of 
religion will increasingly work in coéperative research 
and therapeutic teams with other professions, to 
develop concepts and tools for more adequate services. 

(4) Religious teachers and pastors will need to be as 
well versed in the social sciences as medical workers are 
in the biological sciences if they are to be competent in 
theory and practice. Professional religious training will 
need to be more thoroughly scientific; and theology 
will be enriched by psychology, even as the science of 
man will gain perspective from theology. 


Dr. ELtmer W. K. Mouzp, a former president of the National Association of Biblical In- 
structors and treasurer for a period of five years, died in Elmira N. Y. on Wednesday, November 
15, 1950. Members of the Association will remember with gratitude the definitive history of the 
Association which Dr. Mould prepared and read in part at the fortieth anniversary meeting held 
at Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati in December, 1949, and published in full in the January, 
1950, Journal of Bible and Religion. Books from the hand of Dr. Mould included: Essentials of Bible 
History, The World-View of Jesus, Bible Tests, and most recently, Bible History Digest. 


Dr. Mould had taught thirty years at Elmira College. In commenting upon his death, 
Elmira’s president, Dr. Lewis Eldred stated: “The thirty classes which were graduated from Elmira 
during his stay, the many to whom he administered, the readers of his books, and his col- 
leagues will remember him as a great teacher and Christian gentleman.” 
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Book Reviews 


Panorama of Judaism 


The Jews: Their History, Culture, and Religion. 
Edited by Louis FinkEtstErn. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1950. In 2 Vols.: Vol. I, 
xxxili + 1-744 pages; Vol. II, vi + 745-1431 
pages. $12.00 


This is a symposium of thirty-five exten- 
sive essays by thirty-four different scholars, 
planned to provide a panoramic record of 
every aspect of Jewish history, culture and re- 
ligion. The scholarship is so good and the infor- 
mation provided so enormous that it is a delight 
to be able to own it. It begins with a sixty-six 
page article by Professor Albright which is a re- 
markably concise, informative and usable sur- 
vey of Old Testament history. It ends with 
a sixty-two page article by the editor, Dr. 
Finkelstein, on ‘The Jewish Religion: its Beliefs 
and Practices,’ an excellent summary written 
with the Gentile in mind. During the prepara- 
tion of this great work the editor wrote toa 
number of scholars and educators, asking them 
to suggest the questions about Judaism and the 
Jews which such a work should answer. The list 
of these questions, submitted by 209 people, is 
published in an appendix, together with page 
references to the places in the work where the 
answers may be found. 

The contents are divided into four different 
parts. Part I is concerned with “The History 
of Judaism and the Jews.” The first chapter 
by Albright on “The Biblical Period” is fol- 
lowed by Elias J. Bickerman, “The Historical 
Foundations of Postbiblical Judaism,” and 
Judah Goldin, “The Period of the Talmud 
(135 B.C.E.-1035 C.E.).” The next three chap- 
ters by Cecil Roth and Arieh Tarakower deal 
with Judaism and European history, and the 
last two in this section by Anita Libman Lebe- 
son and Moshe Davis survey the history of 
Judaism in America. 

Part II, “The Role of Judaism in Civiliza- 
tion,” contains articles 9 through 29. Among 
them are the following of special interest to the 
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Bible and religion teacher: Robert Gordis, 
“The Bible as a Cultural Monument;” Jacob 
J. Rabinowitz, ‘The Influence of Jewish Law 
on the Development of the Common Law;” 
Abraham J. Heschel, ‘The Mystical Element 
in Judaism;” Alexander Altmann, “Judaism 
and World Philosophy;” Ralph Marcus, “‘Hel- 
lenistic Jewish Literature;” Rachel Wisch- 
nitzer, “Judaism and Art;” and David Daiches, 
“The Influence of the Bible on English Liter- 
ature.” 

Part III is composed of five essays on ‘““The 
Sociology and Demography of the Jews,” in- 
cluding an article by Melville J. Herskovits on 
the question as to “Who are the Jews?” (they 
are not a race and the variations in culture are 
so great that about all one can say is that they 
are simply “Jews’’), and one by Nathan Reich 
on “The Economic Structure of Modern 
Jewry.” Part IV on “The Jewish Religion”’ is 
composed of the one article by the editor. 

It is impossible to review such a work as this 
except by calling attention to its contents and 
the excellent quality of most of the articles. 
Of especial value are the notes and bibli- 
ography given by each author! at the end of his 
paper. Albright’s chapter, for example, has 
141 notes and 106 items of bibliography 
Bickerman’s, 67 and 32 respectively. The two 
volumes are expensive, but as reference works 
they are not overly so when size and contents 
are considered. 

G. ERNEST WRIGHT 

McCormick Seminary 


Primitive Christianity 
The History of the Primitive Church. J. 
LEBRETON AND J. ZEILLER. 2 vols. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1949. 1272 pages. 
$16.50 


This is a notable book, constituting the first 
two volumes of a twenty-four volume history 
of the Roman Catholic Church. The initial 
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France and an English translation of the third 
and fourth volumes is now underway. If the 
entire series measures up to the standards of 
the present work, a very important contribu- 
tion will have been made to historical scholar- 
ship. 

Too often histories of the church deal only 
with the outward aspects of Christian institu- 
tions. Fortunately, The History of the Primitive 
Church, which covers the period to ‘“‘the Peace 
of Constantine,” is no mere institutional his- 
tory; it takes into account the entire range of 
Christian life and experience. Extensive space 
is given to the development of Christian 
thought and to discussions of Christian con- 
duct, both within and without the “world.” 
The fact that almost one hundred pages are 
devoted to Origen serves to indicate the fresh 
perspective of the others. Other major figures 
receive penetrating and sympathetic attention, 
and the discussions of the life of Christians in 
society bring together conclusions derived from 
exceedingly wide reading. 

One is constantly impressed by the breadth 
of learning displayed as well as by a felicitous 
literary style. Although the book represents 
the collaboration of two authors, one is seldom 
aware of any lack of unity or disparity of style, 
which may be due in part to the unusually fine 
translation by Ernest C. Messenger. 

The book, to be sure, represents history 
written from the point of view of Roman 
Catholic dogma concerning the church, and 
this perspective pre-determines many of its 
conclusions. An illustration of this is to be 
found in the discussion of Peter’s residence in 
Rome. “Of Peter’s life in Rome we know for 
certain only the last act, his martyrdom.” 
But elsewhere the author states: ‘““Two things 
only are certain: he went there, and after 
governing the Roman Church he ended his apos- 
tolic life by being martyred there under Nero.” 
Again, the church at Rome is regarded both 
as having been founded by Peter and as having 
“originated before St. Peter’s arrival.’ It is 
interesting to note that although the headship 
of Peter is affirmed throughout, there seems to 
be somewhat of a tendency to magnify Paul 
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and to play down Peter as the dominant per- 
sonality. “St. Paul was the great converter of 
the Gentiles... But the Apostle to whose 
name his own is constantly joined because 
quite early they appeared together as the two 
heads of the infant Church, St. Peter, the 
leader of the apostolic college, played in the 
original development of the Christian Society a 
part which, although not so brilliant, was 
nevertheless of first importance.” Also, it is 
Peter’s martyrdom at Rome, “combined with 
that of St. Paul,” which “suffices to make 
the Roman Church the Apostolic Church par 
excellence.” 
Wrnturop S. Hupson 

Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


Biography 


Nicolas Berdyaev: Captive of Freedom. By Mat- 
THEW SPINKA. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1950, 220 pages. $3.50. 


We have reason to be grateful to Dr. Mat- 
thew Spinka, Waldo Professor of Church His- 
tory in Hartford Theological Seminary, for 
this sympathetic and comprehensive survey of 
the thought of one who has been called “the 
chief mystical philosopher of our time.” “For 
almost thirty years,” writes Dr. Spinka, “I 
have read his writings with increasing interest 
and profit as they appeared from the presses 
in Prague, Berlin, and Paris. In course of time 
I also secured his earlier works published in 
Russia. I was drawn to him by the attractive- 
ness and force of his thought, for he ‘spoke to 
my condition.’ ”’ The writings referred to in- 
clude thirty four books and forty seven articles 
by Nicolas Berdyaev, the publication dates, 
including one book posthumously published, 
extending from 1900-1949. Berdyaev died in 
March, 1948. 

Such a volume as this permits us to trace the 
growth of a man’s thought and the significant 
influences upon it. Among the chief influences 
upon Berdyaev’s intellectual development, we 
learn, were Boehme, Kant, Schopenhauer, 
Hegel, Marx, Dostoevsky, and Tolstoy. Spinka 
informs us that Berdyaev traced his spiritual 
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ancestry through Dostoevsky to Kierkegaard, 
Pascal, and Boehme, and even in a sense to 
Augustine (p. 99). In his own spiritual auto- 
biography Berdyaev wrote, ‘“‘After the proph- 
ets, The Book of Job, Ecclesiastes, and the 
Gospels, my favorite spiritual authors were 
the German mystics, above all, J. Boehme and 
Angelus Silesius, and partly Tauler.” 

Again and again, Berdyaev, as reported by 
Matthew Spinka, acknowledges his debt to 
the Silesian cobbler, Jacob Boehme. The same 
connection between the two men appears in 
the contemporary book, Jacob Boehme (Harper, 
1949), in which the editor, Stephen Hobhouse, 
reports that when Berdyaev died at the age of 
73 he had before him the notes for his next 
projected book, in which he contemplated ‘re- 
turning to his deepest inspiration, the mysti- 
cism of Jacob Boehme.’ ” 

Equally fundamental and prior in time was 
the influence of Dostoevsky upon Berdyaev. 
“Dostoevsky has played a decisive part in my 
spiritual life. While I was still a youth a slip 
from him, so to say, was grafted upon me,” 
Berdyaev wrote in the foreword to his book 
about the Russian novelist. The original con- 
ception of spiritual freedom, this central doc- 
trine of his thought, came to him from his early 
reading of Dostoevsky’s legend of the Grand 
Inquisitor. 

There are some fine descriptions in Spinka’s 
book of what it means to be a free man. ‘“To be 
a real person, to be ‘saved,’ redeemed, trans- 
formed, is to be free of all external compulsion, 
to live in the depths of one’s own inner life; 
the opposite condition is that of slavery to all 
external elements—natural, social, individual 
—in which man is alienated from his real per- 
sonality, from his fellows, and from God... . 
Man ought to be free, because he ought to be 
a real person” (pp. 190-191). 

Berdyaev eventually adopted the term “ex- 
istentialism” as descriptive of his type of 
thought, although he always distinguished his 
religious existentialism from the nihilistic phi- 
losophy of despair of men like Heidegger and 
Sartre. One of the most helpful paragraphs in 
Spinka’s book is a quotation in which Berdyaev 


distinguishes between the existential and the 
non-existentialist positions (p. 99). 

It is not possible within the space-limits of 
this review to do justice to the other influ- 
ences upon Berdyaev’s thought. Certainly 
something should be said about Kant, Hegel, 
and Marx and Berdyaev’s “deviationism”’ from 
Marxian doctrine. But this must be left to the 
readers of the book. Perhaps it should be added 


that the four chapters of Part I are biographi- | 


cal and entitled, ‘The World Berdyaev Revol- 
ted Against,” while Part II, “The Faith Ber- 
dyaev Lived By,” deals with the content of 
Berdyaev’s philosophy. An exceedingly inter- 
esting and helpful book. 
CarL E. PuRINTON 
Boston University 


Jacob Boehme. New revised edition with Notes 
and Appendices by STEPHEN HoBHOUSE, 
M.A. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. 
200 pages. $5.00. 


This book may be said to be the product of 
a “team,” a term now familiar in group re- 
search circles, with the difference that this team 
is not made up of contemporaries. Jacob 
Boehme consists of studies in his life and teach- 
ing by Hans L. Martensen (1808-1884), the 
bishop with whom Kierkegaard had an unfor- 
tunate controversy, the studies having been 
translated from Danish into English by T. 


Rhys Evans. Stephen Hobhouse has made a — 


revision of this edition and added notes and 
appendices. 

Born of peasant stock in 1575 in a small 
village near the German Silesian town of Gér- 
litz, Jacob Boehme was subject even as a child 
to visionary experiences which continued after 
he had been apprenticed to a shoemaker. These 
experiences led him to be more serious-minded 
than his fellow apprentices and to be critical 
of their loose language. His master found it 
necessary to dismiss this ‘“‘house-prophet” who 
caused so much dissension, as a result of which 
Boehme was forced out into the world as a 
wandering journeyman. The theological con- 
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tant churches of the time dismayed him and 
caused him to fall back upon the Bible for a 
firm foundation of his personal life. He gave 
much time to prayer, trying to live by the 
verse of Luke 11, ‘How much more shall your 
heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask Him!” The year 1595 found Boehme 
again in Gérlitz, a master-shoemaker, married 
to a butcher’s daughter who eventually bore 
him four sons and with whom he lived in happy 
union for thirty years. In the year 1600 Boehme 
had a profound experience. “Sitting one day 
in his room,” we are told, “‘his eye fell upon a 
burnished pewter dish, which reflected the sun- 
shine with such marvellous splendour that he 
fell into an inward ecstasy, and it seemed to 
him as if he could now look into the principles 
and deepest foundations of things...” (p. 5). 
Ten years later (1610) he had a still more 
profound experience as a result of which he now 
felt himself to behold things as a coherent 
whole and not fragmentarily as before. He also 
began now to write down his visions for his 
own benefit, since he tended to forget what he 
had seen and thought. These writings became 
eventually his first book, Dawn Glow, or as it 
was later entitled by a friend, Aurora, “the 
Root or Mother of Philosophy, Astrology, and 
Theology on the proper basis; or a Descripture 
of Nature.” Boehme’s writings multiplied until 
in the end they were numerous enough to 
occupy seven volumes in the German edition 
used by Bishop Martensen. 

Dean W. R. Inge is quoted to have said 
that ‘‘Boehme’s works are a mine, in which 
precious metal is embedded in a theosophy 
that is sometimes fantastic.’”’ It does not help 
the modern reader that Boehme should have 
invented so many new words to act as a vehicle 
of his original reflections, such as centre, prin- 
ciple, chaos, temperature, etc. That there is prec- 
ious metal here is testified to by the impor- 
tance attached to Boehme by such a modern 
thinker as Berdyaev whose “whole philosophy 
of Freedom, in God, man and nature is founded 
upon Boehme’s doctrine” (Hobhouse, p. 93). 

Cari E. PurINTON 
Boston University 
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New England Puritanism 


Literature and Theology in Colonial New Eng- 
land. By KENNETH B. Mourpocx. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1949. xi + 235 pages. $4.00. 


The New England colonists produced a body 
of writing “greater in quantity and quality 
than that of any other colonial community in 
modern history.”’ Histories, biographies, dia- 
ries, and a good deal of pious rhyme constitute 
the output. To characterize and illustrate the 
literary theory underlying this Puritan litera- 
ture is Professor Murdock’s concern in the pres- 
ent little book of popular lectures. He finds a 
reasoned and deliberately chosen literary the- 
ory resting on theological foundations. 

The point is well made that Puritan dis- 
trust of the senses, except as “instruments to 
raise us to God,”’ dictated a scantiness of sen- 
suous materials: Roman and Anglican writers 
could use those more freely. More than that, 
poetry itself was for the Puritan a “‘sauce,” not 
solid food; hence his writing turned more natur- 
ally to prose. Similes and metaphors, sparingly 
used, had to justify themselves as “apt em- 
blems” for enforcing a rational and system- 
atic train of thought. A “plain, honest” style 
was John Cotton’s aim. “The paint upon the 
glass may feed the fancy, but the room is not 
well lighted by it,” wrote Baxter. Stained glass 
with its figures was thus mere ornament to 
the Puritan: it was no way integral to a per- 
ception of truth. 

Though Murdock does not say ,so, such a 
view must certainly owe a great deal both to 
Platonism and to Descartes’ notion of truth as 
clear and distinct idea. For to regard sensuous 
representations as “low notions,” giving “ex- 
ceeding imperfect” reflections of reality agrees 
more with the rationalism of Idealism than 
with the realism of the Bible. The Puritans, it 
must be said, read their Bible more as alle- 
gory than as history: its essence was its plain 
and simple truths, while its imagery was the 
“condescending language” of the Holy Ghost. 

Equally the Puritans read the history of 
their own times as allegory: England was an 
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Egypt, the Atlantic Ocean a Red Sea, and the 
new world a Canaan into which they, a “‘chosen 
people,”’ were being led by the power of God. 

The strong Puritan concern to write history 
was dictated by a concern to establish this 
idea, to illustrate its truth by examples. Puri- 
tan biography, likewise, consisted of extensive 
sermonic illustration of the moral virtues: a 
life of John Cotton bore the title Abel Being 
Dead Yet Speaketh. Autobiographies were con- 
ceived as “flags of mercy” to win rebels. Dia- 
ries dramatized events of the inner life. Thus 
all literary production was limited by a pur- 
pose to advertise spiritual truths. 

The character of Puritan literary style is thus 
of a piece with the Puritan world-view. Per- 
haps Murdock accounts for its defects too ex- 
clusively in terms of an inadequate apprecia- 
tion of life of the senses. That is a major fac- 
tor; but also to be considered is an inadequate 
appreciation of intellectual subtleties. Thomas 
Hooker, for example, thinks the Church Fa- 
thers ‘know nothing at all.” Edward Johnson 
thinks “every corner of England” filled with 
“malignant adversaries” of Christ’s true army, 
the Puritans — a reading of the historical situa- 
tion which indicates, if nothing else, intellectual 
crudity. The “‘true religion” of the Puritans is 
notably deficient in charity: and that cannot 
but have a significance for literary style as 
well as for theology. Let the critic but compare, 
for example, Puritan literature with the medi- 
eval Piers Plowman: both aim at a simple, 
honest style, for the plain man and in a lan- 
guage of every-day life. Yet what a difference in 
scope, vitality, and splendor! The narrower ex- 
cellence of Puritan writing is nevertheless 
worth study; and Professor Murdock has 
brought to this task both judicious analysis and 
a nice eye for the telling quotation. 

Roy W. BATTENHOUSE 

Indiana University 


Theology 


An Essay on the Development of Christian Doc- 
trine. By JOHN HENRY CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
New edition, edited with a preface and in- 
troduction by Charles Frederick Harrold, 


with an appendix on Newman’s textual chan- 
ges by Ottis Ivan Schreiber. New York, Lon- 
don, Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1949. xl + 456 pages. $3.50 


Sermons and Discourses. By JOHN HENRY CAR- 
DINAL NEWMAN. New edition, edited with 
prefaces and introductions by Charles Fred- 
erick Harrold. New York, London, Toronto: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1949. Vol. I 
(1825-39), xviii + 348 pages. $3.50. Vol. II 
(1839-57), xvii + 382 pages. $3.50 


These latest volumes of the edition of New- 
man’s works prepared by the late Professor 
Charles Frederick Harrold will also be the last 
for the publishers have decided to discontinue 
the edition. Fortunately the main works have 
already appeared. Among the writings which 
will be excluded by this decision are those of 
his Anglican period which make up the Via 
Media and several important works of his 
Catholic period, including The Present Position 
of Catholics in England. 

The Essay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine is one of Newman’s major works. Its 
thesis is that nineteenth century Catholicism 
reproduces the characteristics and doctrines of 
the early church in “developed” or “enlarged” 
form. It is a landmark in Catholic theology and 
an important work for those in the Anglican 
communion who take the “Catholic” point 
of view. For a technical criticism of the thesis 
of the Essay the reader should consult the 
bibliography provided by the editor and the 
chapter in the same writer’s John Henry New- 
man. The introduction to this new edition gives 
the important facts about its background, its 
thought and structure, and its literary sig- 
nificance. A word about the book for the general 
reader will be enough here. The Essay is not 
merely an elaborate tract. It is an apologia even 


more fundamental in some ways to an under- | 


standing of Newman than the famous work of 
1864, for it was written just before Newman 
joined the Catholic Church as an explanation 


of his position. It is lucid and, though quiet 


in tone, brilliant as a literary recreation of 
Christianity in the first six centuries. Finally 
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it is unified not only by its central hypothesis 
but also by a genuinely imaginative perception 
of the subject matter. 

For the two volumes of sermons and dis- 
courses, Professor Harrold selected fifty-two 
titles from five collections in the original works. 
Volume I, 1825 to 1839, gives the reader a first 
hand acquaintance with the tone and temper of 
Newman’s mind before the years of crisis. Vol- 
ume IT, 1839-1857, is more dramatic and also 
more interesting in its variety of style and 
subject. The selections in Volume II fall into 
two groups. The first sermons are those deliv- 
ered during the years of crisis, 1839-1845. 
They extend from the summer when Newman’s 
further study of fourth-century Christianity 
startled him into the realization that the Angli- 
can via media was “pulverized” and that the 
Catholic Church might be found right after 
all, to his final admission into that church. The 
remaining sermons are those delivered in the 
early years of his career after conversion, 1849- 
1857. In both volumes familiar characteristics 
of Newman’s writing appear. His ability to 
recreate deftly and concretely the psychological 
contexts in which ideas take on reality. His 
acuteness in perceiving and stating the very 
positions which he intends to undermine. His 
irony, the cut of which, like that of a razor- 
blade, often makes itself felt minutes after the 
actual wound. More important, however, is the 
note of intense spiritual concentration, purity 
of faith, and compassion, which balances New- 
man’s uncompromising intellect. 

Particularly revealing is the confidence and 
fullness of utterance audible in the later Catho- 
lic sermons. This enriches the sermons on the 
Blessed Virgin and those upon the re-estab- 
lishment of the Catholic hierarchy in England 
(“Christ upon the Waters” and “The Second 
Spring”). But it is especially evident in the 
sermon upon St. Philip Neri, sixteenth century 
saint of the Italian Counter-Reformation, who 
was the patron saint of the oratory which New- 
man founded in Birmingham. Here Newman 
shows once more his talent for recreating a 
historical character and historical milieu. This 
talent was aroused usually by special sympathy 
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with the subject, as in “The Church of the 
Fathers” included in Professor Harrold’s three 
volume edition of Essays and Sketches. The 
sermon on St. Philip Neri is also a moving 
expression of the depth of Newman’s spiritual 
life and the resources of his selfless devotion. 
It explains how he could survive the winter 
years still ahead of him. Not long after this, 
his major projects were to be defeated one by 
one by the mistrust, misunderstanding, or de- 
liberate antagonism of fellow Catholics, par- 
ticularly of fellow converts from Anglicanism; 
he was to be looked upon by a dominant group 
in the English Catholic Church as “the most 
dangerous man in England.” The buried life 
of spiritual devotion revealed in sermons like 
this one issued finally in Newman’s own “‘sec- 
ond spring” when Charles Kingsley’s blunder- 
ing attack brought forth the A pologia and the 
restoration of Newman to public attention and 
public affection. 

To many readers, however, the most moving 
of these sermons will be the last one which 
Newman preached before an Anglican congre- 
gation, “The Parting of Friends.” Austerely 
scriptural in reference and phrasing, the sermon 
traces the “parting of friends’ in the Bible, 
Jacob, Ishmael, David, Naomi, Paul, and 
Christ himself (“O Jersualem, Jersualem, 
which killest the prophets!”’). His purpose is 
not self-identification with these, rather the 
lesson of fidelity even at great cost, perhaps 
the necessity of such a price. Only in an epi- 
logue, after the sermon itself is over, does New- 
man take his farewell, but the tone throughout, 
sorrowful yet firm, has prepared the listener. 
Even at this point the speaker barely intrudes 
himself. 

And, O my brethren, O kind and affectionate hearts, 
O loving friends, should you know any one whose lot 
it has been by writing, or by word of mouth, in some 
degree to help you thus to act;...if what he has said 
or done has ever made you take interest in him, and 
feel well inclined towards him; remember such a one 
in time to come, though you hear him not, and pray 
for him, that in all things he may know God’s will, 
and at all times he may be ready to fulfil it. 

James C. FREEMAN 
Grinnell College 
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Christian Belief. By AtEc R. VIDLER. New 
York, Scribners, 1950. 120 pages. $2.50. 


This slender volume by the Canon of St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, who is also editor 
of Theology, is based on lectures delivered in 
the University of Cambridge. The lecturer un- 
dertook to provide trustworthy information 
and faithful explanation about the main doc- 
trines of the Christian faith so that his hearers 
might make their own judgments about its 
truth. There are seven chapters which discuss 
Belief in God, God and Mankind, the Work of 
Christ, the Holy Spirit, the Church, the For- 
giveness of Sins and Eternal Life. 

The style of the spoken word remains in 
these pages so that the reader finds himself 
addressed directly as an auditor who receives 
an informal immediate appeal for a verdict on 
the truths presented. The packed sentences 
reveal clear thought, lucid reasoning, well se- 
lected quotations from the Bible and from a 
wide range of theological writers and ‘he candid 
commonsense scholarship characteristic of a 
high grade British theologian who presents a 
readable “interpretation of our existence and 
experience in this bewildering universe” (p.40). 

Each chapter is good but the one on the Holy 
Spirit presents an outstanding brief summary 
of biblical evidence about the nature and work 
of the Spirit. Throughout the book maturity of 
thought and independence of judgment are 
often compressed into striking sentences. 
“‘Anyone who is disposed to be an ostrich may 
be as dogmatic as he pleases” (p.13). “Our 
place today is in the mine and not in the mint 
of Christian doctrine” (p.16). “To understand 
the New Testament a man needs to be alive 
in a world that is exposed to gales, both calam- 
itous and glorious” (p.49) “Inspiration as such 
is not a criterion of truth” (p.66) “Half gos- 
pels have no dignity and no future” (p.78). 
“Eyveryman’s heart is a Sinai’ (p.88) “Any 
analogy if pressed hard enough yields poison” 
(93). “The mistake of the church has been to 
confound finality with infallibility” (p.85). 
“The essence of Christian belief might be ‘I 
believe in God who forgives sin through Jesus 
Christ!’ ” (p.87). 


College teachers who give courses on Chris- 
tian teachings might well find this book useful 
for brief collateral assignments. 

Dwicut Marion BEcK 

Syracuse University 


Fruits of Faith. Edited by J. RicHaRD SPANN. 
New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1950. 240 pages. $2.50. 


Editor J. R. Spann has revised and collected 
into this volume lectures originally presented at 
the Thirtieth Annual Conference on Minis- 
terial training at Evanston, Illinois. Trying to 
show how faith is changing our world and 
bearing fruit in human lives, these discourses 
arrange themselves into three groups: (1) the 
elements of the Christian faith (God, Christ, 
Spirit, Scriptures, man); (2) the fruits of faith 
in individual lives (peace of soul, health, social 
relations, prayer, immortality); (3) the fruits 
of faith in society (home, Church, social re- 
form, social problems). Speaking for areas in 
which they have had considerable experience, 
the contributors are persons of competence and 
reputation—Nels Ferré, Elmer Leslie, Georgia 
Harkness, Emile Cailliet, Kermit Eby, and 
Carroll A. Wise, to mention a few. 

The dozen and a half scholars represented 
here are wisely aware that man, though made 
in the likeness of God, is no reasonable fac- 
simile of Deity, no co-adjutor of the uni- 
verse. There is a sensible balance between an 
awareness of man’s sinful imcompetence and 
his latent possibilities for creative living. 
Neither beast nor demigod, neither wholly sin- 
ful nor simply holy, is the human creature: but 
certainly he is in need of the saving fruits of 
faith. It is worth observing that in the theo- 
logical contributions there is evident a tend- 
ency gratefully to give the devil of “crisis 
theology” his rightful due, but also to be 
prepared to hit him on the head (e.g., pp. 23, 
45, 55-56, 88). A place is given to general 
revelation; there is a real sense of the divine 
impress in human nature; reason, while not 
overemphasized, is given an integral place in 
the religious seeking of man; the destruction of 
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complacency and pride must not strip away 
hope and courage. 

The more penetrating and original discourses 
are Nels Ferré’s “A Living God,” Elmer Les- 
lie’s Scriptural Revelation,” Emile Cail- 
liet’s ‘Personal Religious Experience,” E. T. 
Ramsdell’s “Facing Sin,” and Kermit Eby’s 
“A Christian Social Fellowship.” The book 
closes with short biographical sketches of the 
writers. 

WALTER E. STUERMANN 

University of Tulsa 


Philosophy and Religion 


Enduring Satisfaction. By Witt1aAm P. Mc- 
Ewen. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1949. xxiii + 370 pages. $4.75. 


The title of this book may arouse some 
suspicion that it is just another popular pot 
pourri of pastoral psychology inviting the 
reader to “higher happiness” and “confident 
living.” But the book itself dispels any such 
notion; for it is a tightly structured attempt at 
systematic metaphysical reconstruction in 
which enduring satisfaction refers to a con- 
tinuing re-creation of spiritual values in the 
Whiteheadean sense of a creative process of 
eternal becoming. 

Professor McEwen is primarily the philoso- 
pher, desiring to give the structure of man’s 
questing thought a metaphysical backbone. He 
wants to help people live as in their better 
moments of “noble discontent” they want to 
live. But, as against the humanist and posi- 
tivist, he wants to ground this Faustian hope 
for the good life and creative advance in the 
objective process of the universe. The funda- 
mental issue is one of values, but values have 
to be rooted in something beyond the mere 
experience of them, if men are confidently to 
strive for spiritual stature and “enduring satis- 
faction.” 


The author believes that philosophy should 


share with science the logic of the hypothetical- 
deductive method of inquiry, involving obser- 
vation, formation of explanatory hypotheses, 
and verification in accordance with adequate 


criteria. For him, as for Brightman, coherence 
is the best criterion for verifying a system of 
hypotheses. Philosophy thus becomes an 
“attempt to formulate systematically a ra- 
tional interpretation of one’s total experience.” 
Rejecting “substance” and “mechanical caus- 
ality” as ultimate categories, he adopts the 
category of “teleological causality” as a work- 
ing hypothesis for interpreting the total order 
of things. This categorial principle and its 
operational modes of subsistence, existence, and 
experience are clearly derived from Whitehead’s 
category of “creativity” and his modes of in- 
gression, prehension, and concresence. In this 
organismic cosmology all-that-there-is is inter- 
preted as aspects of ‘an unbegun and unending 
creative process.”’ 

The author’s indebtedness to Whitehead and 
to Brightman (to whom he dedicates the book) 
is in evidence throughout. If one were inter- 
ested in labels, one might call this world-view 
“organic pluralism” or neo-naturalistic theism. 


The Hebrew Impact 
on Western 
Civilization | 

Edited by 
DAGOBERT D. RUNES 


THis epochal symposium is a socio- 

logical and historical contribu- 
tion of utmost importance. Each of 
the 17 authors is an authority in his 
field. Subjects covered include the 
Jew’s effect on: religion, the arts and 
sciences, law, philosophy, the demo- 
cratic idea. Frankly discussed are the 
Jew as statesman, as soldier, in pub- 
lic life, in social work; in drama, the- 
atre, film and the dance; music, 
painting and sculpture. 


Henry Pratt Fairchild 
New York University, says: 
“An eye opener to the majority of even well- 
informed people... Anyone who wishes his 
behavior to be guided by the knowledge of 
the truth will be better for reading it.”’ 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Publishers 
15 East 40th St., Desk 507, New York 16, N. Y. 
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In religion, McEwen admits of being “an un- 
repentant liberal” and has little good to say 
about Niebuhr, orthodox views “about Jesus,” 
or any appeal to authority. He prefers some 
system of “self-salvation” to any of “God- 
salvation,” and seems to favor Jesus’ paradox 
about losing one’s life as exhibiting the creative 
spiritual attitude by which all men could be 
saved. 

A rational person’s ideal purpose makes of 
him an active agent in the evolutionary re- 
demptive process that is ultimate reality. Ad- 
mitting the presence of evil and the possibility 
of defeat, yet opposing any doctrine of fate, 
inevitable progress, or apocalyptic event, the 
author holds with Plato and Toynbee to a 
provisional belief in the possibility of the “vic- 
tory of rational persuasion over brute force.” 
So without minimizing the tragic character of 
life, the discovery of a cosmic rootage for man’s 
ideal purposes and values gives meaning and 
dignity to the struggle to achieve them. Indeed, 
it becomes “an opportunity for sharing with 
God a common enterprise which requires God’s 
faith in man just as much as man’s faith in 
God.” On this view, religion is the “devoted 
and loyal commitment to the best that reason 
and insight can discover.”” And God is the 
“regulator” and “integrator” in the creative 
development of a growing universe. God is not 
transcendent creator, but immanent law and 
purpose. 

This is not a “must,” but it is a solid and 
commendable effort at philosophical recon- 
struction by an honest seeker after truth— 
and written for seekers. 

E. PFUETZE 

University of Georgia. 


From Statesman to Philosopher: A Study in 
Bolingbroke’s Deism. By McIntTos# 
MERRILL. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1949. 284 pages. $3.50. 


Dr. Merrill was attracted to the study of 
Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke (1678- 
1751) as a representative of later deistic 
thought because Bolingbroke “discusses all the 
theories important to the deism of his day” 


and gives fuller consideration than the others 
to certain questions important for religion, such 
as Providence, immortality, and ethics. In this 
minor chapter in the history of British thought 
Merrill has accordingly outlined for us the 
principal ideas contained within the unsystem- 
atic writings of this philosopher, interpreting 
the inner logic of Bolingbroke’s position, and 
accounting for his inconsistencies. A large part 
of each chapter is devoted to the positions of 
other deists and of orthodox contemporary 
thinkers, and there are full quotations through- 
out; so that the book serves as a usable and 
interesting manual for deism as a whole; al- 
though the reader must look elsewhere for 
guidance as to the role and significance of 
deism within the history of thought. 

The book opens with a brief biographical 
account of Bolingbroke’s pursuit of philosophy 
during intervals of involuntary unemployment 
in his political career. This introductory chap- 
ter accounts for the first half of the somewhat 
misleading title. The body of the work is then 
given to an excellent series of chapters on 
deistic teaching regarding God, Providence, 
miracles, optimism and the problem of evil, 
immortality, reason and the religion of nature, 
ethics, and in criticism of priestcraft, meta- 
physics, theology, and revelation. 

As Dr. Merrill interprets Bolingbroke’s 
thought, there emerge for the reader his faith 
in the power and wisdom of God, the pre- 
ponderant goodness of the world and human 
life, and the adequacy of the reason of the 
common man. What evil actually does exist 
Bolingbroke justifies by denying that it is evil 
from the point of view of God. God’s goodness 
(which follows from His wisdom) is not identi- 
cal with ours. Man is not the end of creation, 
but is linked to subhuman and superhuman 
creatures in a chain of being, and it is in this 
that God’s wisdom is expressed. On a more 
immediate level the failures of mankind are 
blamed upon the distortion of reason by the 
passions and upon the misguided activity of 
priests and philosophers who introduce gra- 
tuitous complications into the simple natural 
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religion of morality accessible to all men 
through reason. 

Dr. Merrill sets forth sympathetically the 
waverings of Bolingbroke in his dealing with 
special Providence, miracles, and revelation. 
All of the doctrines are logically imcompatible 
with the fundamental dictum that God created 
the world perfect, so that it needs no further 
minor adjustments such as these provide for; 
and yet Bolingbroke wished at times to appear 
as a truer champion of orthodoxy than his 
opponents and consequently found it difficult 
to reject them. It is also significant that Boling- 
broke espoused the new a posteriori reasoning 
enthusiastically and thereby felt superior to 
earlier philosophers, but that in practice he 
too made large use of a priori argumentation. 

Mary FRANCES THELEN 

Randolph-Macon W oman’s College 


Philosophy of Religion. By JouN A. NICHOLSON. 
New York: The Ronald Press Company, 
1950. viii + 419 pages. 


In almost all fields with which the teacher of 
philosophy is engaged, texts may be found in 
abundance; not so, however, in the field of 
philosophy of religion. Texts here are rare, and 
good texts very infrequent. This represents an 
attempt to introduce the student to the prob- 
lem by way of a closely-knit descriptive analy- 
sis of the thought of five men—the rationalistic 
interpretation of Spinoza, Pascal’s “intuition 
of the heart,’”’ and the three themes which the 
author finds implicit in Pascal developing later 
in the writings of Kant, Comte, and Bergson. 

What we have here is essentially a partial 
history of modern philosophy, viewed from the 
standpoint of one major idea—religion. Each 
philosopher is presented as an exponent of a 
different outlook and endeavor to evaluate 
religion in terms acceptable to a changing 
world. Similarities and differences are high- 
lighted, and a sense of “wholeness” is the 
result. This is not in any sense a personal 
philosophy of religion. Nicholson’s main contri- 
butions, apart from comparing and summa- 
rizing lucidly and objectively, are two—an 
attempt to deduce by internal criticism what 
Pascal “might have said” about Spinoza’s 
Theological-Political Treatise (always a danger- 


A LIFE OF 
JESUS 


by Edgar J. Goodspeed 


T has remained for the 

greatest living New Testa- 

ment scholar to give us the 
book that some say cannot 
be written: a definitive life of 
Jesus. Without resorting to 
invention or reconstruction 
Dr. Goodspeed has produced 
a complete, believable, and 
religiously and intellectually 
satisfying portrait of the Son 
of Man. $3.00 


THE JESUS 
OF HISTORY 


by T. R. Glover 


HIS edition makes again 
available a work that 
has become, in thirty- 

seven years, a Classic of its 

kind. No serious New Testa-_ 
ment student today who en- 
deavors to distinguish be- 
tween the Christ of the 
church and the Jesus of his- 
tory can fail to consult this 
book. $2.00 


at your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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ous procedure, but accomplished here in emi- 
nently fair and sound fashion), and his evalua- 
tion of these philosophies of religion with 
respect to the fundamental problem of freedom. 

The use of the word “revelation” by the 
author is a point of concern, interpreted as it 
seems to be by him to mean always “dogmatic 
revelation” dependent on a_ transcendent 
totaliter aliter; most of the time religion for 
him seems to mean only deism. Again, he 
seems to equate it with authoritarianism. “‘Re- 
ligion involves authority. It claims to possess 
truths divinely revealed to man . . . regarded as 
beyond the reach of man’s reason . . . not to be 
questioned . . . accepted on the basis of faith” 
(POR, 209). What religion? Though histori- 
cally justified, statements like these need quali- 
fication for today, and may add to the inchoate, 
jumbled ideas about religion already held by 
the student. 

One general criticism (or perhaps a mere 
personal observation) follows. It has been the 
experience of some of us that the student needs 
and wants a critical survey of the fundamental 
religious problems—God’s existence, His na- 
ture, the problem of evil, prayer, the relation 
between religion and modern science. Even 
though the study of great thinkers is made 
enjoyable and easy, as it is here, the problem 
or religion may remain essentially an academic 
one. Most students are already living on bor- 
rowed beliefs, uncriticized faiths, and need to 
have the problem attacked at vital points. 
They may see in this simply another survey of 
an historic past which bears small relevance to 
the awful present. 

The book remains a distinct contribution; its 
original source-material (over 180 pages) will 
be valued by the teacher. 

J. MacLeop 

Baldwin-W allace College 


Eternal Values in Religion. By JAMES BISSETT 
Pratt. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1950. 162 pages. $2.00. 


A foreword by Willard L. Sperry tells us the 
author of this posthumous volume left the ms. 


saying he wished it to be published. Sperry 
says that Pratt had worked on it for years. 
He was a philosopher with a collateral interest 
in psychology. He thought of philosophy as a 
guide to life, if not a way of life. He was deeply 
interested in religion and in the churches, first 
the liberal Protestant churches of the New 
England way, but also in all organized or 
systematised expressions of religious culture. 
He presents here a penetrating study of mysti- 
cism subjective and objective. In this volume 
he is mainly occupied with the idea of worship. 

Dr. Pratt discusses the psychology and justi- 
fication of worship; religion and the mind; the 
mystic’s sense of Presence; the nature of Chris- 
tianity; faith, worship and sincerity; knowledge 
and religious experience. Considering reasons 
for the continuance of the Christian cult, Pratt 
begins with the influence of custom and habit. 
Public worship strengthens religious faith by 
connecting belief with things visible and tangi- 
ble and by reinforcing the faith of the lonely 
individual with the massive power of social 
confirmation. “We too often forget that faith 
is not merely a matter of logic and cognition. 
Long ago James pointed out that belief was an 
emotion. In a later treatment of belief Professor 
McDougall identifies it with the emotion of 
confidence. It is the feeling of satisfied desire 
or confidence on the intellectual plane.” 

The discussion of the psychology of worship 
poses the question, Is objective worship in any 
sense to be rationally justified? The author 
says “Religion is not simply a way of acting 
toward one’s fellowmen. It is a way of acting 
and a way of thinking toward or about the 
universe ...I use the word religion to mean 
man’s attitude toward the ultimate cosmic 
Power. Religion is no mere philosophical posi- 
tion. It is a felt attitude of a practica] nature. 
It has to do with the practical question of 
destiny. What is going to become of me? What 
is going to become of us? Religion is one’s 
attitude toward the Determiner of Destiny.” 

Discussing the mystic’s sense of Presence, 
Pratt believes it will be content to believe in 
God without defining him. More in particular 
it will lay less stress than formerly upon the 
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anthropomorphic and excessively personal as- 
pects of the Divine. It will have nothing to say 
of specific answers to prayer or of divine inter- 
ventions. Yet he feels the testimony of religious 
consciousness through thirty centuries is not 
without cosmic significance. He admits that he 
was nonplussed when in India a student in 
public assembly asked ‘‘Sahib, what is Chris- 
tianity? In this book he says, ‘It is peculiarly 
characterized by love: love for God and love 
for man; an active outpouring of that love 
which forms the center of the Christian ex- 
perience. The love which it feels, the activity 
which it displays have for their background, 
and to some extent as their presupposition, a 
certain kind of attitude toward the universe.” 
One wonders what warmth of love is likely to 
burn in heart of a man whose God is the 
Determiner of Destiny, if He is not also the 
“Dear Lord and Father of mankind’’? One who 
was “in Christ” reconciling the world unto 
Himself? This book will rouse discussion. And 
that may be a most valuable thing today. 
JoHN GARDNER 

New York City 


Science and Faith 


On the Resolution of Science and Faith. By 
WENDELL Tuomas. New York: Island Press, 
1946. 300 pages. $3.50. 


The author of this little book believes that 
science and religion can meet in a non-dualistic 
metaphysics, and he holds that in Anaxi- 
mander, among the Greeks, and in Jesus, 
among the Jews, the foundation was laid for a 
scientific metaphysics that was not anti-re- 
ligious and for a religion that was not anti- 
scientific. Yet even Anaximander did not 
wholly eschew at least a partial dualism—a 
dualism between soul as a fine and active thing 
and world as a coarse and passive thing. Anaxi- 
mander’s dualism became explicit in subse- 
quent Greek philosophy, and although later 
Western thinkers rebelled against the dualism 
between body and soul, they nonetheless ac- 
cepted the dualism between “‘natural law” and 
“human values.” 
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In Anaximander, Jesus, and the Vedanta the 
author finds the roots of a unified, non-dualistic 
metaphysics. Jesus’ God—the all-good, all- 
powerful creator, ruler and judge of the world 
is in substance similar to Anaximander’s 
boundless God who “‘continually creates, main- 
tains and absorbs the cosmos.” But God is 
more than the world’s good and creator—He is 
also its phusis, its enduring material Nature. 
God is space, real and boundless, possessing 
both physical and mathematical properties, 
and God’s spirit and ours constitute the time 
process (which is the activity of eternal space). 
Man’s freedom is neither against nor outside 
God but im God, and man’s immortality is not 
that of an individual structure but is God’s 
immortality (embodying and preserving all our 
achievements). 

The author’s emphasis upon the ultimate 
unity of science and religion, upon the Spinozis- 
tic subsumption of science under the aspect of 
a naturalistic religion, may be quite salutary, 
and so may be his rejection of metaphysical 
dualism. One is prompted, however, to ask: 
Can religion and morality have genuine 
meaning without the recognition of some sort 
of dialectical dualism, such as that between 
natural law and human values, or between man 
and God, or between nature as matter and 
nature as spirit? Again, one wonders as to 
whether greater emphasis should fall on the 
resemblances or the differences between the 
metaphysics of Anaximander and the religion 
of the prophets and Jesus? The ¢yclical con- 
ception of cosmic history, as suggested by 
Anaximander and Greek thought, is non- 
ethical and involves a notion of time as non- 
progressive, indeed, in Pythagoras and Plato, 
as an illusion or deception. The doctrine of the 
prophets and of Jesus is primarily moral, and 
according to this doctrine history is the content 
of time and is the measure of a movement 
toward the kingdom (perhaps, the kinghood) of 
God. 

IsRAEL 

Ohio University 
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Philosophical Physics. By VINCENT EDWARD 
SmitH. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1950. xv + 472 pages. $4.00. 


This book, by the editor of The New Scho- 
lasticism, represents an attempt to provide a 
philosophical basis for experimental (‘“empirio- 
logical”) physics in a revived Thomistic Aristo- 
telianism. The central thesis is that the matter- 
form dualism of this philosophy provides the 
only adequate explanatory principle for the 
whole range of physical science. The author 
argues for the existence of real substances or 
real natures and for the teleological operation 
of things in nature. Everything acts so as to 
attain the ends which its nature requires. This 
involves a rejection of the modern functional 
view which maintains that to say that “a 
thing is what it is” is less meaningful than to 
say that “it is what it does.” After a critical 
survey of quantum and relativity physics and 
modern mathematical theories, especially non- 
Euclidian geometry, the author returns to the 
assertion of the adequacy and accuracy of the 
dualistic Aristotelian view, which involves an 
acceptance of Euclidian geometry for the world 
of extension. 

The argument from self-evidence is strong 
throughout and leads into the fallacy of arguing 
from logical necessity (on the basis of assumed 
“self-evident truths’’) to ontological or existen- 
tial status. The claim that “the empiriological 
physicist is required to accept the self-evident 
or the self-intelligible in choosing his norms” 
(p. 430) is, however, less true to modern 
theories than is Morris R. Cohen’s view of the 
hypothetical character of initial premises. 

A caveat may be entered with regard to the 
tendency to make experimental science sub- 
servient to philosophical physics. If the scien- 
tific quest for knowledge and control of nature 
must again become the handmaid of a pre- 
existing philosophical system, we shall have 
fallen back into the mediaeval pit from which 
we were digged by scientific investigators from 
Galileo to Einstein. 

We may grant the initial thesis that we need 
an adequate philosophical basis for physics. It 
does not follow, however, that we must return 


to the thirteenth century A.D. or the fourth 
century B.C. to find it. We may recognize the 
greatness of Aristotle and Aquinas without 
being enslaved to them. What is really needed 
is such a philosophical grounding for physics 
as will lead to greater and not lesser degrees of 
genuine liberty. 

The discussion indicates a wide range of 
reading in modern scientific and mathematical 
literature. The suggested readings, however, 
are too largely confined to Aristotle, Aquinas, 
and their apologists and do not furnish suffi- 
cient guidance to the reader who may wish to 
check contemporary sources. 

A note may be added concerning make-up. 
At least eight typographical errors were noted, 
which is unusual in a volume bearing the 
Harper imprint. 

Henry E. 

DePauw University 


Science and Christian Faith. A Study in Part- 
nership. By Epwarp LERoy Lon, Jr. New 
York: Association Press, 1950. A Haddam 
House Book. 125 pages. $1.75. 


To anyone working with students or young 
people, the whole question of science and re- 
ligion is a very real one. Not since the appear- 
ance of Canon Raven’s Science, Religion and 
the Future have I read so helpful a book in this 
particular area of our thinking. The men who 
are at home in both scientific and religious 
thought are too few in number. Mr. Long’s 
contribution, therefore, becomes significant not 
only because he has a scientific background 
and has been trained in theology, but also 
because his importance for the students and 
teachers of today is that he has constructively 
thought his way through toward a solution of 
the science-religion controversy that should be 
tenable to both men of science and of religion. 

He states his purpose with great clarity in 
the introduction: “This book has a very defi- 
nite viewpoint. The scientific method and good 
religious witness both require that we state 
that viewpoint clearly. Science is compatible 
with the basic affirmations of Christianity, and 
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Christianity is compatible with the basic 
method of science. However, no help is had by 
trying to equate the two. Science and religion 
perform complementary functions; neither does 
the work of the other. Apart from the partner- 
ship of the two, the totality of truth cannot be 
fully known, but science and the Christian 
faith do not give us the same truths. This book 
is written by one who would emphasize the 
distinction between devotion to the scientific 
method and that complete surrender to science 
that almost amounts to worship. The first 
attitude is necessary; the second is false to 
science as well as antagonistic to religion. Our 
age suffers, not from a lack of technical skill, 
but from a lack of religious understanding and 
devotion.” 

The book’s chief merit lies in the fact that 
Mr. Long has been able to digest the thoughts 
and findings of many people, and with that 
incisiveness, characteristic of good scientific 
writing, he has put his thoughts with such 
directness and logic as to build a real case for 
his point of view. Engineers, students of engi- 
neering, teachers of philosophy and modern 
thought, as well as teachers of religion, will find 
this book very valuable in understanding the 
true relationship between religion and science. 

Those of us with some background in the 
biological sciences would naturally wish for 
more direct discussion of the importance of 
that phase of scientific thought in relation to 
truth, but there is so much of value in what 
Mr. Long has done, that his discussion of 
“science” almost exclusively from the engi- 
neers’ point of view, can be overlooked. The 
theologians would probably wish for more de- 
tailed discussion of the theological implications 
of Mr. Long’s thesis. This, too, can be forgiven 
in the knowledge that the book will be a real 
discussion “starter.” 

The Hazen Foundation is to be commended 
for making available to the students of America 
and their teachers this excellent little book, the 
work of a true scientist whose vital Christian 
faith is apparent throughout. 

FREDERIC GROETSEMA 

Newton Highlands Congregational Church 


Christianity and Psychotherapy 


Psychotherapy and a Christian View of Man. 
By Davin E. Roserts. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1950. viii + 161 pages. 
$3.00. 


It is impossible to be too enthusiastic about 
this book. The subject is one which has been 
crying out for treatment: the interrelationship 
between psychotherapy and Christianity on 
the level of fundamental doctrine. The writing 
has been kept simple enough for the general 
reader, so that the description of psychoana- 
lytic theory and practice should be clear to 
the minister and of Christian anthropology to 
the physician. At the same time the specialist 
in each field will recognize the wide knowledge 
and discriminating thought of Prof. Roberts in 
his own area and will not be misled into under- 
estimating the scholarship because of the con- 
versational style and the absence of footnotes. 
Moreover, the book is much more than a 
“feeler” toward an alliance between the two 
disciplines; it is actually a statement of a con- 
structive philosophy of human nature and sal- 
vation in which psychotherapeutic and the- 
ological insights complement one another. 

The successive chapters of the book contain 
simple explanations of the basic concepts of 
depth psychology (neurosis, the unconscious, 
etc.), of what the process of analysis is and 
feels like (a subject much less frequently 
treated in literature for the layman than the 
first), and comparable descriptions of theo- 
logical doctrines, such as the image of God, the 
origin of sin, and Christ. Both fields are sympa- 
thetically presented. The teaching skill of the 
author is patent as he deals unobtrusively with 
popular misconceptions concerning both areas, 
and takes up the ministers’ question as to 
whether psychoanalysis is immoral and the 
physicians’ query as to whether Christianity 
fosters unhealthy guilt-feeling, and the like. 
There is a particularly thoughtful discussion 
of “moralism,” in which Dr. Roberts accepts 
the psychoanalytic case against salvation by 
works, or invoking will-power to force onself 
toward a goodness one does not spontaneously 
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desire, but at the same time contends that 
there is nothing unhygienic in pursuing dis- 
agreeable means if the end they serve be freely 
chosen. In similar vein elements of expression- 
ism and perfectionism are both provided for 
in true self-realization: each man must develop 
his own individuality from within rather than 
by imitation of an external norm, and yet 
Christ is relevant to each man. 

The interest of the book as a whole lies in 
the unfolding of the author’s dialectic. Dr. 
Roberts brings the findings of psychotherapy 
to bear on certain issues in the Christian doc- 
trine of man, and then evaluates the second 
discipline in the light of the first. The result is 
that the reader is steered toward the particular 
types of contemporary theology and psycho- 
logical theory which seem to be most congenial 
to one another. Since this is not a mystery 
story, one can give the plot away and say that 
Dr. Roberts’ position is roughly classifiable as 
a reconstructed liberalism in theology and as 
neo-Freudian in psychology. Such a descrip- 
tion, however, fails to do justice to the original 
and creative elements in Dr. Roberts’ thinking; 
since both the theology and the psychology are 
asked to modify themselves as they carry on 
their mutual examination, and Roberts’ posi- 
tion is in the end his own. It is a position full 
of faith that there are forces which make for 
integration within the individual, and for har- 
mony among men and between men and nature 
as a whole. Psychotherapy has a contribution 
to make to our understanding of how these 
forces are blocked or released; and theistic 
religion maintains that they are grounded in a 
Reality more ultimate than human nature itself, 
which man is to address as Thou. 

Mary Frances THELEN 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 


Roman Catholicism 
Catholic Social Thought. By Metvin J. 
Witiams. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1950. xv + 567 pages. $5.00. 


The exceedingly valuable survey of up-to- 
the-minute, as well as historic, thinking among 
Roman Catholic scholars in and bordering on 


the field of sociology, almost merits the ad- 
jective, massive. It is a large book, in clear 
print, on unusually large pages. The main text 
is four hundred and thirty-four pages in length. 
But the word massive is pertinent even more 
because of the solid and voluminous body of 
information and interpretation which the book 
embraces. It reflects a vast range of careful 
reading of numerous works by Roman Catholic 
scholars in a broadly conceived field of soci- 
ology. 

The book is also noteworthy because of its 
exceedingly careful, fair and balanced exposi- 
tion. Catholic and Protestant and secular 
thinkers will be uniformly pleased with this. 
Professor Williams is highly to be commended 
for his scholarly achievement in dealing with 
one phase of an interpretation of life which 
frequently provokes its critical interpreters to 
as much heat as light. Further than this, Pro- 
fessor Williams has made a valuable contribu- 
tion to important scholarship in making avail- 
able in a trustworthy and concentrated form 
the essence of a vast field of learned literature. 

The themes and authors he treats are too 
numerous to mention. He does, indeed, as his 
closing chapter claims (p. 419), expound Ro- 
man Catholic thought in “the fields of every 
social science.’’ In addition, he reveals a sur- 
prising grasp, as contrasted with a more limited 
sociologist, of the broader bases of philosophy 
and the peculiar conditions of all knowledge. 
And he deals with his subject matter with ad- 
mirable objectivity and fairness. And this 
stands out: The author directs his attention 
chiefly to interpretation rather than to critical 
evaluation. Yet his last chapter, like many 
other parts of the volume, reveals a discerning 
and competent mind at work. 

All earnest students concerned with man’s 
destiny in society, whatever their field of spe- 
cialization, will undoubtedly find rich reser- 
voirs of information and insight in this highly 
commendable treatment of the social thought 
of a persistently influential group in Western 
civilization. All of us are indebted to Professor 
Williams for making this solid summary of the 
situation so conveniently and reliably available. 
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The author is at present serving as associate 
professor of sociology at The Florida State 
University. 
E, KERSTETTER 
Baldwin-W allace College 


The Bible 


Bible History Digest. By Elmer W. K. Mould. 
New York: Exposition Press, 1950. 201 pages. 
$3.00. 

To have searched for years as this reviewer 
has done, for a simple, straightforward history 
of the Hebrew People, from their nomadic 
beginnings to the rise of Christianity—a his- 
tory with the accuracy which only a scholar 
can achieve and the vocabulatory which teen 
agers can understand—and then to find the 
book, a volume of less than two hundred pages, 
including summaries of each epoch—that is a 
discovery to be blazed abroad with rejoicing! 
Dr. Mould has condensed the knowledge which 
he has been sharing with his students into the 
very essence of swift comprehensive statement. 

The vocabulary has the flavor of the Ameri- 
can language as it is spoken in 1950; note the 
chapter headings, They Wandered Around, They 
Took over Palestine, Displaced Persons and their 
Resettlement, Christianity Starts. The entire 
book is written for people with no technical 
background, witness the definition: A “patri- 
arch” was a “father” of a family or clan, a 
tribal chief or sheikh. 

Who but a teacher would have begun each 
chapter with a summary of the past? Who but a 
teacher would have documented his text with 
just the necessary passages from the Bible, and 
left stimulated student curiosity to read on 
down the column? And the maps! Each one of 
them with only the essentials for understanding 
that particular time! And the index useable 
and adequate! 

For the understanding of the unfolding his- 
toric sequence of events essential to the grasp 
of the profound changes in religious outlook 
over the centuries this book is a must not only 
for teen agers but for many others of us who 
live in the midst of pressures from every side 
and are grateful for a scholar who has the gift 


of translating his learning into the language of 
everyday. This book will mean clarity of 
thought instead of confusion of facts for many a 
student of the Bible. May the volume find 
the wide use that it deserves. 
ETHEL CUTLER 
St. Catherine’s School 


The Praises of Israel. By John Paterson. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1950. -+ 256 
pages. $2.75. 

To read this book is a delight. The author 
comes to his interpretive work with the rich 
background of a Scot’s knowledge of and love 
of the Psalter. His frequent inevitable quota- 
tion from the Scotch version in meter not only 
reveals the author’s Psalms-impregnated re- 
ligious up-bringing, but gives solid strength to 
the interpretation itself. Moreover, the evident 
at-home-ness of the author in the Greek and 
Latin classics and in the British poets adds to 
his work beauty and depth. 

His book is in three parts. The first, “A 
Golden Treasury,” is introductory and in the 
chapter, “The Growth of the Psalter,” he dis- 
cusses helpfully the literary problems of the 
Book of Psalms. Here his most important chap- 
ter deals with the “Classification of the 
Psalms” and gives an excellent exposition of 
the Sitz im Leben approach in which the late 
Hermann Gunkel was the pioneer. He is ac- 
quainted with the work of Sigmund Mowinckel 
but limits himself largely to what this Nor- 
wegian scholar has to say about the ritual 
pattern of the Hebrew New Year. In the judg- 
ment of this reviewer, the author has not suf- 
ficiently opened his mind to the total approach 
of Mowinckel, who as himself a student of 
Gunkel, at times “puts Gunkel against Gun- 
kel,” and through applying the latter’s method 
goes beyond him. For the work of Mowinckel 
is extraordinarily penetrating and his sense of 
the primitive force of the covenantal religion 
of Israel almost unsurpassed. 

The third part of Dr. Paterson’s study is 
more devotional, and while it is warm with 
religious insight and gathers up helpfully and 
systematically striking religious ideas in the 
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Psalter, it lacks the freshness and cutting edge 
that characterizes the second part of his work, 
which is by far the best. 

In Part IT he discusses with intellectual in- 
sight and spiritual illumination one representa- 
tive each of the various literary types (Gat- 
tungen) as defined by Gunkel. Here the reader 
becomes aware of the great progress in the 
interpretation of the Psalms which Gunkel has 
stimulated. The author does not give his own 
translation of the Psalms except here and there 
in particular brief portions, but contents him- 
self with the King James version. This chapter 
leaves the reader longing for more, and it 
gives evidence of the excellent interpretive skill 
of the author. 

In the judgment of the reviewer the author’s 
main purpose “to show the enduring vitality 
of the Praises of Israel” has been finely 
achieved. 

ELMER A. LESLIE 

Boston University School of Theology 


An Introduction to New Testament Thought. By 
FREDERICK C. GRANT. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1950. 339 pages. $3.75. 


The importance of this book would justify 
a review-article which might postpone its 
reading. A short ‘“book-notice’”’ would be 
better, for the reviewer could simply say “This 
is a must book.” To do justice to it in one 
printed page is well nigh impossible. Professor 
Grant’s earlier books, his translations of sig- 
nificant German works, his articles, his status 
as a New Testament scholar all raise high hopes 
which are not disappointed. As the preacher is 
ever alert for sermon material, the teacher sees 
good selections on important subjects for class 
presentation or collateral reading. Chapters 
I-V abound in such material, particularly 
Chapter V on “Revelation and Scripture.”’ The 
final section on ‘Modern Interpretation” is in 
this reviewer’s judgment the best available 
discussion of the necessity for Christian recog- 
nition of the anti-Semitic coloration in the New 
Testament, a subject ignored by most scholars 
and never faced squarely by the church where 
all too often a biblical literalism is still preva- 


lent. To date, there has been little frank facing 
of Christian responsibility in this area. 
Professor Grant states his three major princi- 
ples: 1) eschatological orientation, 2) the Jew- 
ish background, even the Jewish nature of the 
primitive community, 3) the process of transi- 
tion to a fuller expression in terms of Hellenistic 
concepts. Number 3 receives least extended 
discussion, but the theme continually bobs up. 
The author is not disposed to minimize the 
Hellenistic contribution to the New Testament. 
He knows the Hellenistic religious world too 
well for that, but it does not approach in im- 
portance the influence of Judaism. A major 
value of this book is the treatment of the 
relationships between Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. The latter “fulfills” the former in New 
Testament thought, which moved from mono- 
theism and Israel with its priesthood and sacri- 
fices to monotheism and the church with its 
sacraments, ministry and liturgy. The coming 
of God’s reign was fundamental to both re- 
ligions. There is neither arrogance nor conde- 
scension in anything Professor Grant says of 
Judaism. No Christian scholar today has more 
steadily emphasized the Jewishness of Jesus. 
Whether or not it can be said that the author 
over-emphasizes eschatology, it is certainly true 
that no New Testament scholar since Albert 
Schweitzer has given it such a central place. 
He goes out from the statement that all New 
Testament thought is eschatologically. condi- 
tioned and proceeds to illustrate the statement 
with reference to the doctrines of God, of 
salvation, of the miracles, of the church, of the 
Eucharist, and of the resurrection of Jesus. At 
many points it is not only eschatology that is 
emphasized, but “realized eschatology.” (We 
wait now for the grammarians to deal with 
their fellow-grammarians on that point!) But 
through it all one has the impression of the 
strong historical sense of this author. He really 
stays in the first century with the thought of 
the New Testament and its antecedents. 
While no recent scholar has done more to set 
Jesus firmly in his Jewish milieu, there is more 
comfort in this book for the neo-orthodox than 
for the liberals. Professor Grant finally calls 
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for the recognition of the iibergeschichilich, the 
suprahistorical; he points out that the theo- 
logical interpretation is the truly historical 
one, demolishes the phrases “Christ reveals 
God,” ‘“‘Christ is like God” or “God is like 
Christ.” Rather it must be “‘God reveals him- 
self in Christ,” “God acts in Christ.” “The 
initiative is always God’s.” The Incarnation 
stands first among Christian doctrines for this 
author, being the natural and inevitable out- 
come of New Testament thought. 

One can hardly help wondering how this 
strong setting forth of the utter finality of the 
Christian religion would appear to a non-Chris- 
tian who is supremely dedicated to the con- 
ception of One World. That One World may be 
so remote as to make the question a purely 
academic or theoretical one, but one day it will 
arise again. 

How are we to deal with the supra- or super- 
historical Jesus? Professor Grant criticizes Karl 
Barth for not taking history seriously and then 
asks for the establishment of a norm within 
the tradition for the teaching of Jesus, a norm 
not so narrow as to limit that teaching to what 
Jesus could have said in a Jewish environment. 
Here one can envisage a whole new series of 
interpretations sponsoring widely variable 
views. Once we make no distinction between 
the utterances of the historical Jesus and the 
risen Christ we are in for some history re- 
peating itself. 

Mary E. ANDREWS 

Goucher College 


The Great Redemption: A Living Commentary 
on Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. By 
CHESTER WARREN QurmBy. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1950. 213 pages. $2.50. 


Any commentary on the Book of Romans is 
a real undertaking, and this particular one 
represents the author at his best—or worst, 
depending on your point of view. With charac- 
teristic energy, Professor Quimby sets out to 
give us a “living commentary which tries to 
make an ancient writing come alive and walk 
abroad today.” One must hold the purpose of 
the book in mind as one reads. The author’s 


purpose is ‘“‘to put before the ‘common reader’ 
who claims neither scholarly skill nor mental 
brilliance, Paul’s best thought, in terms readily 
grasped, and with illustrations that venture to 
make Romans a modern, living book.” 
Whether this purpose is best accomplished by 
the use of Professor Quimby’s lecture platform 
style, or by a somewhat more thoughtful and 
reverent approach, is a question which deserves 
more discussion than we have space for here. 
This reviewer ‘‘who claims neither scholarly 
skill or mental brilliance” was hard put to 
appreciate at all times Mr. Quimby’s rather 
brash and often flip way of treating the text, as 
for example his rendering of the Lord’s Prayer 
as typical of Paul’s thought of God, he trans- 
lates as follows: “And he said to them, ‘When 
you pray say, Papa who art in heaven; Daddy, 
thy name be revered.’ ” 

The description of Rome at the time of 
Paul’s visit is very well done and will serve as 
a good introduction for the young student who 
desires to understand the culture into which 
Christianity came and the problems with which 
it had to contend. The minister will find the 
book stimulating and productive homiletically. 

FREDERIC GROETSEMA 

Newton Highlands Congregational Church, 

Massachusetts 


The Apostle Paul. By OvaF Mok. Translated 
from the Norwegian by L. A. Vigness. Min- 
neapolis: Augsburg Publishing Company, 
1950. x + 577 pages $4.75. 


This colorful and interesting study of Paul 
was written in the Norwegian language in 
1923. Its author is at present professor of New 
Testament Exegesis at the Independent Theo- 
logical Seminary in Oslo, Norway. The outline 
of the book follows the usual characteristic 
periods: Part One, Childhood and Youth, in 
which chapters on Tarsus, Jerusalem, and Da- 
mascus describe backgrounds for Paul. Part 
Two, The Period of Manhood, in which nine 
chapters describe and interpret the work and 
writings of Paul as delineated mainly by the 
chronology of Acts, supplemented by the 
letters of Paul. Part Three, Paul’s Last Years, 
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which deals with Paul’s imprisonment at Rome 
and an evaluation of the personality of Paul. 
The style of the book is graphic and alive, the 
interpretation of Pauline religious problems is 
midway between the conservative and the 
liberal positions, the attitude toward conclu- 
sions of higher criticism tends toward the con- 
servative view. As a whole, this is an excellent 
book on Paul; and especially coming from one 
who speaks out of a Norwegian Lutheran back- 
ground, this study should be read by all Pauline 
students. It is fresh, it is spiritual, it is schol- 
arly, it leaves one with the right impression of 
Paul’s greatness of Christian spirit. 

Pauline scholars will not agree with Professor 
Moe that Ephesians is written by Paul; and 
more intensely will they not sanction I, II 
Timothy and Titus as coming from Paul. Nor 
did Paul study the Mishnah at the age of 
twelve, since the Mishnah was not compiled 
until A.D. 135-220 (though Paul did study the 
rabbinical interpretations which later became 
the Mishnah). It is of interest that Professor 
Moe leans toward the fact that Paul heard and 
saw Jesus before the crucifixion, and was re- 
pelled by him. The date of Paul’s conversion is 
not stated, the author feeling that we can only 
say that it occurred before A.D. 39, the year 
in which King Aretas died. 

This book deserves a worthy place on a shelf 
of books on Paul. 

Tuomas S. KEPLER 

Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 


Judaism 


The House of Nasi: The Duke of Naxos. By 
Cecit Roru. Philadelphia: Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America, 1948. 250 pages. 
$3.00. 


Cecil Roth has written two volumes with 
the general title, The House of Nasi. The first 
gives the story of Dofia Gracia who was an 
outstanding Jewish woman of the sixteenth 
century. The second deals with her nephew 
and son-in-law whose marrano name was Joao 
Miguez. As a child in Portugal Joao led a life 
of outward conformity to the rites of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, but of inner devotion to 


the beliefs and ceremonies of Judaism. In his 
youth he acquired the cosmopolitan culture 
which the Renaissance glorified under the ideal 
of the uomo universale; he learned to speak 
many languages, to be at ease in polite society, 
to perform as a skilled swordsman and jouster. 
In 1536 he went with Dofa Gracia to Ant- 
werp. There he grew to young manhood in 
close contact with European royalty. Following 
1540 he travelled widely in Europe in the 
interest of the large and scattered investments 
of his family. As the years passed the suspected 
Judaism of his family resulted in increasing 
difficultues. Dofia Gracia made her way to 
Constantinople in 1553 and Joao arrived there 
the following year. In Constantinople he an- 
nounced his Judaism and assumed his Jewish 
name Joseph Nasi. His extensive knowledge of 
the European political scene brought him im- 
mediately into personal contact with the sul- 
tan. He soon established himself as one of the 
court favorites. During the years until his 
death in 1579 Joseph Nasi played the game of 
politics at the top level with tough competitors 
for high stakes. Though there were vicissitudes 
in his affairs under the succession of sultans 
of this period, he was on the whole remarkably 
successful. At several decisive moments he 
influenced the course of European history. He 
established himself at least in reputation as a 
man of fabulous wealth, and in 1566 was made 
duke of Naxos. Of particular interest for Jew- 
ish history is the fact that earlier, about 1561, 
Joseph Nasi had been granted Tiberias and 
seven neighboring villages as a feudal depend- 
ency. This grant offered him an excellent op- 
portunity to establish a vigorous Jewish com- 
munity in Palestine. This opportunity was 
missed because he lacked the driving zeal which 
had characterized Dofia Gracia. In conclusion, 
the importance of this book for students of 
English literature must be emphasized. The life 
of Joseph Nasi produced a legend which be- 
came increasingly garbled as it spread through 
Europe. This legend was an important source 
for Marlowe’s Jew of Malta and Shakespeare’s 
Merchant of Venice. 
EuGENE S. TANNER 
University of Tulsa 
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Islam 


Bridge to Islam. A Study of the Religious 
Forces of Islam and Christianity in the Near 
East. By Erich W. BETHMANN. Nashville: 
Southern Publishing Association, 1950; 254 
pages with appendices on Ruling Houses in 
Islam, bibliography, index and end-paper 
map of the World of Islam. Cloth, $2.25. 


This book, written to inform the general 
reader and to advise recruits for missions 
among Muslims, succeeds unusually well in 
its double purpose. The information given is 
almost always accurate and the advice is sound 
and needed. 

The first part of the book defines Islam, 
tells the story of Muhammad and describes 
the Qur’in, its message about Allah and its 
effect upon Arabian society. This part could 
have been considerably better. For instance, 
Muhammad was hardly a “son of the desert,”’ 
although his infancy was spent there, for he 
was a town Arab by birth and choice. He 
opposed the typical tribal loyalties of the desert 
and made religious allegiance the core of his 
social system. This is a fact that is fundamental 
and important. Again, it was not “the influence 
of the desert” that produced ideas of One 
Omnipotent God, of the helplessness of man 
and of an inexorable Fate. Allah and Islam 
are not indigenous products of the desert of 
Arabia. Muhammad and his countrymen, 
before he learned about Allah, had been idola- 
ters; the religion he taught was new to him 
and them. Its distinctive vocabulary was not 
desert or town Arabic, but rather the technical 
terminology of non-Arabian religions. The cen- 
tral ideas of Islam were received elsewhere and 
then given a domestic development among the 
Arabs. Thirdly, although the basic duties of 
the Muslim are carefully presented, it is strange 
that the fundamental doctrines of Islam are 
omitted. These belong in any book on Islam 
for the general reader. 

In this section other chapters on Islamic 
ideas of Christ, Christianity and religious lib- 
erty are instructive and valuable, but the de- 
scription of the Muslim ideas of sin and re- 


pentance deals inadequately with Islamic 
literature on those subjects. 

The second section of the book consists of 
excellent accounts of contemporary conditions 
in the various Near East countries. Here the 
changes to be suggested are not of fundamental 
importance for the understanding of Islam. 
For instance, the Van Dyck Arabic version is 
not “the Bible of all Arabic-speaking people in 
the world” (p. 178). There are Jesuit and 
Dominican Arabic translations made at Beirut 
and Musil (Mosul). From personal inspection 
this reviewer can state that the Jesuit version 
is Roman Catholic only in its Notes and the 
inclusion of books and chapters considered 
apocryphal by Protestants. The translation 
itself is scholarly in character. Again, al- 
Ghazali was not “the founder of Sifism” (p. 
228), but rather its orthodox interpreter. 
Thirdly, the few mistakes in the use of dia- 
critical marks will not bother the general reader 
or the Arabic scholar. 

The last chapter addes great value to the 
benefits gained in reading the whole book. The 
author sees the message of the New Testament 
to Muslims through clear Christian rather than 
tinted sectarian glasses, so that his book can be 
read with acceptance in any Christian seminary 
or home. 

Epwin E. CALVERLEY 

Hartford Seminary Foundation 


Autobiography 


Diary of a Dean. By the VERY REVEREND W. 
R. IncE. With 18 illustrations. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1950. 228 pages. 
$3.50. 


Among other interesting details to be found 
in this diary of the years 1911-1934 is the 
author’s own explanation of the way in which 
he came to be known as the “gloomy” dean. 
He had been invited to give four lectures be- 
fore a Women’s Diocesan Association and had 
been assigned a topic, “The Codperation of 
the Church with the Spirit of the Age,” which, 
he states, was “a red rag for me. I was moved 
to tell them that there are many spirits of the 
age, most of them evil; that we were not agreed 
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what the Church means; and that it is not 
certain that religious bodies ought to codper- 
ate with secular movements at all. Also, if 
you marry the Spirit of your own generation 
you will be a widow in the next.” Reporters 
were present and the character of his public 
personality was established for years to come. 
Actually, it would have been far more accurate 
to have named him the “outspoken” dean. 
That he certainly was, and, although now 
dean-emeritus, he still speaks his mind honestly 
and fearlessly. It is appropriate that two of 
his “Outspoken Essays” elsewhere no longer 
available should be reprinted in the Appendices 
of this volume. 

This volume provides an attractive portrait 
of the dean himself. Again we find a touching 
tribute to his daughter, Paula, to whose 
memory the earlier book, Personal Religion 
and the Life of Devotion, was dedicated. Equally 
moving tributes in this volume are paid to his 
son, Richard, a casualty of the Second World 
War, and to his wife, Mary Catherine Inge. 
The family life of Dean and Mrs. Inge with 
their five children seems to have been an ideal 
one. 

Of wider significance is the record such a 
diary provides of the social life of England as 
viewed by a man whose life bridged an age of 
transition. Here we get vivid glimpses of upper 
class English society in the brilliant period just 
preceding 1914, of England in the period of 
the first World War, and in the post-war 
period. 

Among many things of particular interest 
to American readers is the description of the 
trip made to America in 1925 by Dr. and Mrs. 
Inge. 

CarL E. PURINTON 

Boston University 


Out of My Later Years. By ALBERT EINSTEIN. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1950. 290 
pages. $4.75. 


This is a collection of sixty little essays, 
mostly on subjects other than science. All were 
written during the last fifteen years. The six 
main groups cover Convictions and Beliefs, 


Science, Public Affairs, Science and Life, Per- 
sonalities, and Things Jewish. Each essay says 
something in a succinct and forthright manner. 
Together they give a satisfying portrayal of 
the author’s non-scientific opinions. 

Mr. Einstein here appears as a great human- 
ist. He strives “to preserve right and the 
dignity of man” and to promote an effective 
“interest in a happier lot for all men.” 

He is shocked by the world crisis and argues 
strongly for a world government. Man’s inven- 
tions are such that we must have “one world.” 
Cost what it may, the alternative is humanity’s 
self-destruction. 

Einstein is an active world citizen. He urges 
education for world citizenship. 

Freedom is an essential for all society and 
progress. ‘‘Everything that is really great and 
inspiring is created by the individual who can 
labour in freedom.” 

Likewise he speaks out repeatedly for sound 
morality and for social justice. He recommends 
cosmic piety and humane religion. ‘Science 
without religion is lame, religion without 
science is blind.” ‘“‘Man can find meaning in 
life only through devoting himself to society.” 

Mr. Einstein is a good practitioner of his 
own precepts and these essays reveal as much 
about the author as they tell of his ideas. 

Horace T. Hour 

Ohio University 


Homiletics 


Preaching in the Great Tradition. By Ray C. 
Petry. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1950. 122 pages. $2.00. 


The Lion and the Lamb. By GERALD KENNEDY. 
Nashville and New York: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1950. 233 pages. $2.50. 


On Toward the Goal. By JouN CALVIN RED. 
Richmond: John Knox Press, 1950. 159 
pages. $2.00. 


Ray C. Petry, professor of Church History 
at Duke University, devoted the “Samuel A. 
Crozier” lectures of 1949 to a careful study of 
neglected chapters in the history of preaching. 
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He suggests that this book be used as a com- 
panion volume to his No Uncertain Sound. 
It is surprising how few attempts have been 
made to explore the field. Seventy-five years 
ago two large volumes of selected sermons from 
the early Fathers appeared. Later, Alexander 
White published five volumes of studies of 
evangelical preachers. John Brown devoted his 
Yale lectures to preachers of the Puritan era. 
And, of course, there are biographies of great 
preachers. Petry attempts to “recover for us 
our heritage, that we may appropriate for our 
own age the continuing tradition of gospel 
proclamation.” Most of his illustrations are 
drawn from pre-Reformation sources. He dis- 
cusses (1) The Christian Heritage and Minis- 
terial Responsibility; (2) Preaching and Teach- 
ing in the Christian ministry; (3) Preaching 
and the Ministry to the Common Life; (4) 
Preaching the Word and the Ministry of Wor- 
ship. 

Bishop Gerald Kennedy of the Portland area 
of the Methodist Church has been a Professor 
of Homiletics at the Pacific School of Religion 
and also Lecturer in Religion at Nebraska 
Wesleyan University. During 1949 he was in- 
vited to deliver the Peyton Lectures on Preach- 
ing at the Perkins School of Theology. He 
chose as his theme Paradoxes of the Christian 
Faith. Those lectures are here presented in 
twenty-one expositions. They make excellent 
and stimulating reading for the preacher of 
today. They will inspire their readers To Deal 
with Themes That Perplex Ordinary People. 

John Calvin Reid is minister of the Mount 
Lebanon Presbyterian Church (U. S. A.) 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. He presents us with seventeen 
sermons which he trusts will bring “hope and 
encouragement.” They show a preacher earnest 
in his purpose to present what he believes to 
be a saving gospel. We can imagine his audi- 
ences deeply moved by his eloquence. The 
advertisement says “there is not a dull or 
poorly prepared sermon in the whole group.” 
This is true. Here and there we have felt a 
tendency to over-statement, but that is not 
an uncommon failing in preachers. 

JoHN GARDNER 

New York City 


Public Worship 


English Prayer Books: An Introduction to the 
Literature of Christian Public Worship. By 
STANLEY Morison. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1949. ix + 224 pages. 
$3.50. 


Since the spirit of worship cannot be sepa- 
rated from forms of some kind, but both evi- 
dences and achieves its character through form, 
there has been among all denominations in our 
times a renewed interest in the literature of 
prayer. Experimentation with new forms is 
bringing about the recovery of old ones. No 
mere antiquarian interest, rather the desire to 
relate faith to the whole of life is leading the 
way to a reassessment of historic elements in 
Christian worship. The reassembling of a 
broken Christendom calls for reassembling our 
life-in-prayer on common ground. 

Morison’s book, now appearing in a third 
and enlarged edition, provides an up-to-date 
introduction, interestingly written, to the his- 
tory of prayerbooks, public and private. Seven- 
teen reproductions of pages and title-pages 
highlight the fact that the author’s approach 
is bibliographical. Styles of printing are noted 
as well as significant variations in content in 
the many service books rapidly surveyed. Con- 
siderable attention is also given, however, to 
the historical circumstances surrounding the 
publication of the many service-books in Eng- 
ish. Developments outside England are 
sketched as background to English liturgical 
history; and a very full annotation of modern 
research and discussion in the liturgical field 
is included. 

Henry VIII’s reformation is seen as a na- 
tionalist and isolationist effort, an attempt to 
give state support to the English tongue. Uni- 
formity replaced medieval diversity, more in 
the interests of political expediency than of 
bringing religion to the people. This uniformity 
collapsed after 1689, the dissenters being freed 
to coin their own forms, while a small company 
of non-jurors began the serious study of ancient 
liturgical texts. Meanwhile the Baptists had 
begun to produce hymns to enrich a worship 
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shorn of its medieval hymns in the state-sup- 
ported service books. Within the Church of 
England hymn singing had to win entrance 
through the Wesleyan revival in the next cen- 
tury. (Wesley admonished his followers to sing 
not like the Dissenters “‘in a slow and drawling 
manner” but “swift, both because it saves 
time, and because it tends to awake and enliven 
the soul.’””) Old and historic hymns regained 
favor with the later stages of the Oxford Move- 
ment. Catholic forms of the breviary and an- 
cient primers, never completely without wit- 
ness in England, gained wider attention and 
new English dress at the same time. 
Morison’s tightly-packed sketch includes 


many miscellaneously interesting bits. There 
is, for example, the unCalvinistic prayer of the 
Calvinist C. H. Spurgeon: “Lord, hasten to 
bring in all Thine elect—and then elect some 
more.” This at least marks a change from 
Knox’s prayer, that God show His mercy by 
stirring up some Jehu against Queen Mary. No 
small part of the vicissitudes of worship in 
England can be traced to the rise and decline of 
revolutionary Calvinism, today happily placing 
less emphasis on reform than on restoration, 
guided by a better understanding of the ration- 
ale of the early church. 
Roy W. BATTENHOUSE 
Indiana University 
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Book Notices 


Twilight in India. By GervéE Baronte. New York: 

Philosophical Library, 1949. 382 pages. $3.75. 

I can see no good reason for the publication of this 
book. It may be true, and, from other sources, I suspect 
that it is, that there is much in Hinduism of the kind of 
thing of which the author writes, but what is the use of 
publicizing it. Katherine Mayo did enough of that, one 
would think, in her Mother India. Does the author hope 
that, as in the case of the Mayo book, the impulse to 
reform may be stimulated? There is a lot of interesting 
material in it concerning life in the villages, and among 
the various castes, but from some of the highly preju- 
diced statements which appear in the book, I do not 
feel much confidence in the reporting which the author 
gives. 

CHARLES S. BRADEN 

Northwestern University 


The Book of the Twelve Prophets, Volume II, Zephaniah, 
Nahum, Habakkuk, Haggai, Zechariah, Obadiah, 
Malachi, Joel, and Jonah, in the King James Version, 
with Introductions and Critical Notes. By Juttus A. 
Bewer. New York: Harper, 1949. 112 pages. 75¢ 


This continues and perhaps even improves on the 
high standards established in Vol. I on Amos, Hosea, 
and Micah (see JBR, Oct. 1949, pp. 258-9). One great 
value lies in arranging these twelve writings in the 
historical sequence in which they were produced, aiding 
the reader to move logically from one to the next. 
Because of this rearrangement, the introductions take 
on added meaning. The care with which only the most 
essential notes and comments have been sorted out 
and given the reader is a major accomplishment. 
Cross references are given at points where they are 
important and revised readings are suggested where 
these seem assured. The poetic literary arrangement 
into oracles, with subdivisions into stanzas, is one of 
the most significant contributions. There is reserve 
in pointing out secondary interpolations and additions, 
except with Zechariah 9-14 which is placed, as a 
separate work, at the close of this twelve-fold prophetic 
collection, immediately after the book of Jonah. Al- 
though some will have reservations about using the 
King James Version, it must be admitted that Pro- 
fessor Bewer is carrying his project through in splendid 
manner. Seldom has so much been offered at so little 
cost. 

ROLLAND E. WOLFE 

Western Reserve University 


Audio-Visual Resource Guide for Use in Religious Edu- 
cation. Chicago: International Council of Religious 
Education, 2d ed., 1950. 164 pages. $1.50. 


Where could I get a good film, filmstrip, set of 
slides or record to help in a particular spot in my course? 
Whenever the college or seminary teacher raises this 
kind of question, he needs to know and have access to 
the Audio-Visual Resource Guide for Use in Religious 
Education. This unique reference tool, now in its second 
edition in as many years, was edited and published by 
ICRE’s Committee on Audio-Visual and Radio Educa- 
tion on the basis of previewing done in different com- 
munities by local and area church leaders representing 
35 different Protestant denominations. The Guide re- 
ports results of an “interdenominational evaluation 
process” and is designed primarily, but not exclusively, 
for teachers and pastors of local congregations. 

The first hurdle for the college teacher in using audio- 
visual aids is to secure the right equipment, finance 
the rentals and learn to become a proficient “operator.” 
The second hurdle is more difficult. That is, to find the 
quality of materials which will meet his individual 
class-room needs. After he has been disappointed 
several times with aids of inferior quality, his expensive 
equipment may be allowed to gather dust and he is 
likely to abandon audio-visual aids as not being worth 
the time and effort required to select, secure and use 
them. The Guide is a lift over the second hurdle. 

The second edition of the Guide, like the first, is 
organized around specific objectives. Under each head- 
ing available and recent motion picture films, filmstrips, 
slides and records are listed with all the necessary data 
for purchase or rental. With each listing a rating is 
given: Not Recommended, Acceptable, Recommended 
and Highly Recommended. In the paragraph of syn- 
opsis the basis of the evaluation is usually discernible. 

Most of the best current offerings in the field are 
included in this Guide. Some may wish items whose 
titles catch the eye and are merely cited in the Index 
and Alphabetical Listing had been given some evalua- 
tion. The Guide is, however, a careful arid worthy work 
and may be “highly recommended” to all teachers who 
are alert to newer methods of effective learning and the 
transmission of both knowledge and wisdom. 

Pau LEsLiE GARBER 

Agnes Scott College 


The Christian Response to the Atomic Crisis. By Ep- 
WARD LEROY Lone, Jr. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1950. 112 pages. $2.00. 


It is to be regretted that this important book should 
make its appearance in an hour of stress and danger, 
when minds are confused and unable to focus attention 
on justice and judgment. If it could reach the Christian 
public it might fulfil a prophetic function. It is a “very 
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word of God” on our use of the atomic bomb on Japan 
during the late war. It fixes the blame on the Christian 
church and the individual believer, as Nathan did on 
David when he charged “Thou art the man!” When 
the dreadful incidents occurred in Japan the whole 
world was shocked. But we tried to make excuses. We 
said “it hastened the end of the war;” it saved the lives 
of thousands of American boys.” And we kept right on 
consenting to the making of the bombs and increasing 
their power to destroy. What must we do to be saved? 
With calm logic, with careful study of biblical and 
theological argument, Dr. Long shows that there can 
be no salvation until we realize and confess our guilt 
before God. We must repent and be converted. He seeks 
to rouse us to contrition and to a sincere and chastened 
purpose to conform to the good, perfect and acceptable 
will of God. Dr. Long is a young man. He will be heard 
from again. 
Joun GARDNER 
New York City 


Paddy Wilson’s Meeting-House. By ARTHUR E. WILSON. 
The Pilgrim Press, 1950. 278 pages. $3.50. 


In giving us the story of “Paddy” Wilson, the genial 
Irish minister of Beneficent Congregational Church at 
the turn of the eighteenth century, Mr. Wilson has 
shown that there are good stories and a valuable source 
of American church history hidden in the records of 
many American churches. It is to be hoped that he will 
continue the story of Beneficent Church, in terms of 
its remarkable ministers, in order that our generation 
will see the total picture of the influence of a church on 
the life and the thought of a community through the 
years. Perhaps others will take courage and bring to 
light stories of other churches and their influence on the 
developing culture of our country. This is a day when 
men everywhere need to be made aware of the influence 
the local church can exert on the life and thought of 
each succeeding generation. 

Mr. Wilson tells the story of “Paddy” Wilson in a 
clear and very readable way. The inclusion of an abun- 
dance of quotations from source material often breaks 
into the trend of the real story, however. While these 
inclusions give testimony to the workmanship of the 
author, they might well be placed at the bottom of the 
page or in a special section of the book for the general 
reader; in this way, folk interested in the story might 
get it without interruption, while the serious student 
of church history would also find the sources in which 
he is particularly interested. 

The student of American Church History as well as 
the student of American biography will read Paddy 
Wilson’s M eeting-House with both pleasure and profit. 

FREDERIC GROETSEMA 

Newton Highlands Congregational Church 
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This Atomic Age and the Word of God. By Wi1LBuR M. 
Situ. Boston: W. A. Wilde Co., 1948. 363 
pages. $3.00. 

The author is Professor of Apologetics at Fuller 
Theological Seminary in Pasadena, California. For 
ten years he taught English Bible at the Moody Bible 
Institute in Chicago. The reader of this book will 
recognize that its author is a scholar. He is not 
dogmatic. He marshals support from well-recognized 
authorities; the bibliographies at the end of the chapters 
indicate wide reading and research. 

Fully one half of the volume is devoted to the 
“Atom”. We do not know of a more complete pre- 
sentation of the history of philosophy and of science as 
related to the modern exploitation of the atom. The 
appendices are impressive: Appendix A is “ ‘Atom’ in 
the Oxford English Dictionary”; B is ‘Chemical 
Elements in Order of Discovery” etc; C, “The United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission’’. 

However, the real purpose of the author is an 
interpretation of 2 Peter 3, verses 7, 10-14, as a pre- 
diction regarding the final dissolution of the heavens 
and the earth. His exegesis is supported by out- 
standing scholars of the pre-critical age. He belongs 
to the Fundamentalist school. He expounds his 
position clearly, calmly, and sincerely. To support 
his claim of the importance of “Apocalyptic” in 
Appendix E, Dr. Smith quotes at length from ‘The 
Relevance of Apocalyptic” by Professor H. H. Rowley 
of University College, North Wales, a scholar whose 
attitude toward Biblical criticism is far more liberal. 

Explaining the title of his book, Dr. Smith says, 
“Tf there are pages in our Bible which speak of such 
times as these, in which the Scriptures actually foresee 
such an hour as that in which we live, and that toward 
which we are moving, then they prove themselves once 
again the inexhaustible, ever-contemporaneous, di- 
vinely-inspired word of God, that abideth forever.” 
Quoting Hebrews 12, 26-69, he sees a clear revelation 
of the out-working of God’s own program for the final 
establishing of His righteousness on earth, when human 
disobedience shall have ceased, and God’s anointed 
King is upon His throne. Dr. Smith says, ‘Any mere 
speculation in the field of Bible prophecy I look upon 
with abhorrence’, and “have been kept from the 
nonsense of identifying Mussolini with Antichrist, and 
claiming that we know whom the number 666 
represents, etc.” 

Teachers and preachers would do well to read this 
book, even though, like myself, they belong to another 
school of thought. It is an important and challenging 
book. 


Sam Higginbottom, Farmer, An Autobiography. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949. 232 pages. 
$3.00. 
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Sam Higginbottom has played an important role in 
Christian missions in India. Although he is by no means 
the only agricultural missionary, he has for years been 
the most conspicuous one. Most of what is known popu- 
larly about agricultural missions is in some way con- 
nected with him, and this is a phase of missions which 
ought to be better known. Missions is not all preaching 
or even of teaching and healing. It has to do with man’s 
economic life as well, particularly where, despite his 
best efforts, man lives precariously at the very verge of 
starvation. Here something more than preaching is 
needful. And Sam Higginbottom best represents, per- 
haps, what modern missions has had to say concerning 
this human need. 

It is an interesting book, for the author is an inter- 
seting person. Incidentally it tells a lot about Indian 
life which is needed to round out the total picture of 
that amazing land and people. This book could be very 
useful supplementary reading in courses on the religion 
and life of India. In courses on missions it might well 
be made required reading. 

CHARLES S. BRADEN 

Northwestern University 


The Sermon on the Mount 


From the Hillside. By Gatus GLENN ATKINS. 
Pilgrim Press, 1948. 119 pages. $2.00. 
This book is not a commentary on the Sermon on the 

Mount. It is rather a meditation and interpretation 

of the sermon by a man who feels its challenge. Dr. 

Atkins tries to do two things: he mingles with the 

company who gathered on the hillside, and he also 

tries to feel the challenge of the sermon to those who in 
this day would wish the mind of the Master to dominate 
their lives. 

The beatitudes must be taken as a whole. It re- 
veals what Jesus had thought and felt during the un- 
recorded years. The Beatitudes tell us what Jesus 
considered as essential to a man who would share 
the Kingdom of God. To live like that would rouse 
resentment. Such an one would be reviled, persecuted, 
slandered. But he would be a saviour of society. 
The remainder of the sermon deals with the issues to 
be faced by any one who would so live. A closing 
paragraph of the book shows the burden of the message 
as Dr Atkins feels it: ‘Jesus traced from the hillside 
the boundary lines of the only way of life in which and by 
which souls and societies are secure. He set forth with 
luminous simplicity the fundamental principles of 
conduct and fellowship. The only alternative, he 
said, with sad foresight to building upon his ways and 
words was the collapse of all building. He could not 
have foreseen how grandiosely we would build, or how 
bombs in reducing cities to dust, would illumine with 
their flames the warning spoken two thousand years 
ago. He did know that there was only one foundation 


Boston: 


which would uphold any enterprises of soul or society 
strong and safe. ‘Too low they build’, the poet said 
‘who build beneath the stars’. “Too weak they build’ 
the Master said, ‘who build in other ways than this’. 
And left the Hillside to silence and to time.”” Those 
who have been helped in the past by the author’s 
interpretations of Christian teaching will welcome this 
book. 


Church History 


How We Got Our Denominations. By STANLEY I. STUBER. 
New York: Association Press. 224 pages. $2.00. 
This is a reprint of an excellent primer on church 

history especially as it developed in the west. It is 

the work of a scholar, and also a man who knows how 
to teach. Those who conduct discussion groups of 
senior high school and college students will find it most 
useful. The last section of the book devotes fourteen 
chapters to the modern church as represented by the 
leading denominations in North America. Statistics 
of the size of these denominations are those for the year 
1946. 


The Cambridge Platform of 1648. Edited by Henry 
Wiper Foote. Boston, Pilgrim Press, 1949. 119 
pages. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.00. 

This volume reports the joint Congregational and 
Unitarian program for the observance of the three 
hundredth anniversary of the Cambridge Platform of 
1648, the document which was produced by the famous 
Cambridge Synod. It established the Congregational 
rather than the Presbyterian polity in New England. 
The report contains two notable papers. One is by the 
Congregational historian Frederick L. Fagley; it tells 
the story of the Synod. The other paper is by Professor 
Perry Miller of Harvard; he debunks some naive 
“nineteenth century” notions about the importance of 
the Platform “as a pioneer prophecy of democracy.” 
Miller cautioned the assembled churchmen, “If you 
wish to celebrate that wherein the Platform really was 
great, that wherein it had vitality in its own day, we 
must see it not as the prognosticator of the Declaration 
of Independence and the Bill of Rights, but as the end 
result, as a review and a codification, of the Puritan 
Revolution in England.” 

J. WILLIAMS 

Mount Holyoke College 


Theology 


Introductory Lectures in Systematic Theology. By HENRY 
CLARENCE THIESSEN. Grand Rapids, Michigan: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1949. 574 
pages. $6.00. 

This comprehensive work is by an author who is 
clearly a premillennialist and assumes the verbal inspi- 
ration of the scriptures. 
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The discussion is organized under eight major 
headings: Theism, Bibliology (scriptures), Theology, 
Angelology, Anthropology, Soteriology (128 pp.), Ec- 
clesiology, and Eschatology. 

The author views reason as one of two God-given 
endowments by which man may perceive, compare, 
judge, and organize, and thus it has its proper use in 
the study of theology. The destiny of the church is 
that it “will not convert the world” but will occupy a 
place of blessing and honor and will serve as an eternal 
testimony to God’s wisdom and goodness. 

The narrow, particularistic attitude of this work may 
best be seen in the discussion of the definitions of 
religion. After rejecting those of Hegel, Schleiermacher, 
Kant, and Weiman, the writer accepts one by A. H. 
Strong and interprets it to mean that “there is in 
strictness but one religion, the Christian religion” (p. 
25). He then would further restrict its use to the ortho- 
dox Protestant faith and worship. 

H. NEIL RICHARDSON 

Syracuse University 


Religion in Education 


The Place of Religion in Public Schools. By Vircit 

Henry. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. 

x +164 pages. $2.50. 

Virgil Henry is a practical school man, Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools in Orland Park, Illinois. He 
is convinced that the study of religion as a phase of 
the culture (not the indoctrination of sectarianism) is 
both desirable and possible in the public schools. He 
gives a wealth of hard-headed, businesslike suggestions 
on how the task can be accomplished. The book was 
written while Henry was a student at Teachers College, 
Columbia, and he had the benefit of suggestions by 
religious educators Harrison S. Elliott and F. Ernest 
Johnson, and by educational administrator John K. 
Norton. No one who remains unconvinced of the practi- 
cality of teaching religion descriptively in the public 
schools should neglect reading this book. Everyone who 
thinks there is a chance of experimenting with such 
teaching in his community must read this book. 

The following is a sample of the topics which are 
considered: “Selection of Community for Experimenta- 
tion,” ‘Dangers in Careless Experimentation,” “Cur- 
riculum Proposals,” “Selection of Teachers,” “The 
Workshop as a Method of Teacher Training,” ‘“Pro- 
vision for In-Service Training and Supervision.” 

J. Paut WILLIAMS 

Mount Holyoke College 


A Composite Gospel. By Frep L. FisHer. Nashville. 
Broadman Press, 1948. xxxvi + 217 pages. $2.50: 
Dr. Fisher, who is a Southern Baptist minister and 

Professor of Bible in Hardin Simmons University, ex- 


presses his purpose in writing this book as follows: 
“My effort is to bring into one continuous story all 
that is found in the Four Gospels concerning Christ, to 
arrange this material in its proper chronological order, 
and to blend it together into one story formulated in 
modern English, based on an original translation of the 
Greek text” (p. xi). 

The author has based his work on the Westcott and 
Hort text, but does not hesitate to depart from it to 
preserve Jesus’ words on the cross in Luke 23:34 (p. 
201, note). His next task was to blend the materials 
of the four gospels into one account, repeating nothing 
except what it is probable that Jesus himself repeated. 

The translation is rather well done, except for some 
infelicities. One wonders why, in a modern language 
translation, such archaic forms as “digged”’ (p. 171) and 
“cloke” (p. 201) are retained. 

In arranging the gospel material in chronological 
order, Dr. Fisher recognizes the complexity of the 
problem. He comes to the following conclusions (p. 
xvi), “Luke is to be taken as the most reliable chrono- 
logical source, ... John’s notes of time and place are 
to be accepted as trustworthy,... Mark is almost 
always correct in this regard,... Matthew is very 
questionable with respect to chronology.” It follows 
that he makes Luke the basis of his work. 

The application of his method results in such con- 
clusions as that there were two cleansings of the temple 
(p. 26) and two rejections at Nazareth (p. 34). Dr. A. 
T. Robertson and Sir William Ramsay are among the 
author’s favorite authorities. 

Some errors that escaped the proofreader are 
“Bethpage” (p. 152), “lightening” for “lightning” (p. 
169), “agapso” for “agapad” (p. 214), and the common 
“ressurection,” found in the note on page 207, where 
the word is also correctly spelled several times. 


The United Nations Challenge to the Church. By 
Hucu C. Stuntz. Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon 


Cokesbury, 1948. 169 pages. $1.75. 

President Stuntz of Scarritt College has dedicated 
himself to a high purpose. He has seen humanity 
terrified, blood stained, broken, turning itself to the 
task of finding a remedy for its wounds and erecting a 
refuge in which to shelter until it shall have learned to 
live quietly with none to make it afraid. He has seen 
the nations seeking to make a covenant of peace. 
Their brave effort to make common cause for the 
elimination of injustice and untruth has stirred him to 
strenuous service on their behalf. But dangers still 
abound. Human nature has not altered. When men 
recover their strength, they find old habits of thought 
and action remain, old jealousies stir their passions. 
They are not fit to use new weapons. They must will 
to be saved and therefore they need God. 

The Christian Church knows the availability of 
divine aid. It has made acquaintance with God. It is 
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the custodian of the gospel of life and liberty, of justice 
and peace. Dr. Stuntz sees that salvation must begin 
in the church. He will be an evangelist to the church. 
He will instruct it in the stark realities and dangers of 
the age; he will point out the ways in which salvation 
may come; he will challenge the Church to share the 
world’s sin and make atonement; he will move it to 
compassion. This book is his appeal to the Church to 
take positive action. 

He says, “We believe that every possible effort 
should be made to assist in programs of education, 
health, sanitation, and every other phase of human 
welfare under national and international auspices. 
But human bondage is of the soul as well as of the mind 
and body, and wholesome freedom must include all 
three. Therefore the Church which is supranational 
and supraracial, and which aims to redeem the in- 
dividual and society from every fetter of fear, ignorance, 
or false belief, is called upon in our day as never in all 
history to ‘go into all the world’.” 


High Wind at Noon. By ALLAN KNIGHT CHALMERS. 
New York: Scribner’s, 1948. 208 pages. $2.50. 
In this volume Dr. Chalmers presents the case for a 

daring Christianity: his argument is based on the 

words, “Ye shall be perfect as your Father in heaven is 
perfect.” He says that most Christians sincerely 
believe they would die for their faith if they thought it 
necessary. Their difficulty is that the moment of 
necessity escapes their notice. They do not deliber- 
ately live on their fathers’ reputation, but the fact that 
their Christianity is probably at least second or third 
generation is one of the peculiar dangers of people 
brought up in the culture of goodness. They do not 
make the irretrievable commitment of life to those 
principles and practices which make the mind of Christ 

to be a word for precision, the way of Christ to be a 

movement for God instead of a monument ¢o God. 

There are four elements which round out a full gospel to 

live by: reverence, reconstruction, relief, reconciliation. 

Dr. Chalmers writes at white heat. He is a zealot. 
He claims to be expounding a liberal Christianity. He 
is an honest, fearless champion of his faith. If he 
believes a thing to be true, he goes to any length on its 
behalf. That which he sees is and must be so! To 
doubt would be disloyalty. 

A report reaches him in his New York study that a 
negro boy is in jeopardy of his life in what is known as 
the Scotsboro affair. At once he lays aside other 
affairs to travel south and stand beside the boy as 
friend, champion, brother! That type of man is apt 
to be intolerant of those who do not see things as he sees 
them. He claims to be expounding a “liberal Christi- 
anity”. The pivotal idea is, “You can’t have it both 
ways”. The reader is stirred by both argument and 
appeal; yet he may feel that this is illiberal liberalism. 
For example, Dr. Chalmers is sure that pacifism is the 


only position open to a true believer. While reading 
High Wind at Noon, we were also reading L. P. Jacks 
Confessions of an Octogenarian in which a “liberal” 
denounces pacificism! 

This is the best book thus far written by Dr. 
Chalmers. There are colloquialisms and crude phrases 
such as “let’s try’, “licked by his doubts”, “the bull 
sessions which followed Jesus’ public appearances”. 
Otherwise there is distinct development in his style. 


Doors into Life. Through Five Devotional Classics. By 
Dovctas V. STEERE. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1948. 189 pages. $2.00. 


“The five devotional books which are the focus of 
attention here have been doors into life for me” says 
the author of this religiously helpful book. In part the 
writing of the book was inspired by two somewhat simi- 
lar earlier books, Gaius Glenn Atkins’ Pilgrims of the 
Lonely Road and Willard Sperry’s Strangers and Pil- 
grims. “Tf there is any difference of approach to be 
found here,” states Douglas Steere, “it is in an attempt 
to present in these chapters not only the setting of the 
book and some reflections on its significance, but to 
communicate as well the central core of the message 
of each book as it is singled out for attention...” 
(p. 13). 

The five books and authors treated are The Imitation 
of Christ, Francis de Sales and the Introduction to the 
Devout Life, The Journal of John Woolman, S¢ren 
Kierkegaard and Purity of Heart, and the Selected Letters 
of Friedrich von Hiigel. These five books come from 
as many different countries and periods of time. Yet 
they all stress the need of the deepening of religious life 
through devotion or a quickened sense of “loyalty to 
God,” which is the literal meaning of religious devotion. 
Douglas Steere adds much to this volume by way of his 
own observations upon the religious needs of our times 
and the backgrounds of these books and their authors. 

E. Purinton 

Boston University 


Graecitas Biblica Exemplis Ilustratur A Maximiliano 
Zerwick, S. J. Editio Altera Aucta et Emendata. 
Romae: e Pontifico Instituto Biblico, 1949. Pp. 120. 


This is a brief handbook in Latin on the syntax of 
the Greek of the New Testament, with occasional ref- 
erences to the usage of the Septuagint and of the papyri 
and to further developments in Modern Greek. Its 
general organization is logical and convenient. It is 
supplied with a complete textual index in addition to 
the detailed table of contents. The index indicates that 
the illustrations are quite representative of the various 
New Testament writers. Incidentally Pauline author- 
ship of Hebrews is assumed (section 171). An appendix 
presents references to several chapters (Matt. 5-7; 
Mk 5-7; Lk 1-2; John 15; Acts 17; all of Philippians 
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and of First Thessalonians), arranged in the order of 
the text, thus assembling material for a complete syn- 
tactical commentary on those chapters. 
FREDERICK M. DERWACTER 
William Jewell College 


Zeitschrift fuer Theologie und Kirche. Edited by Grr- 
HARD EBELING and others. Tuebingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr (Paul Siebeck). Vol. 47, No. 1, March, 1950, 
144 pages. 


After a lapse in publication since 1938, this peri- 
odical has begun to reappear. It is devoted to a vigorous 
defense of the historical-critical approach to the study 
of religion in present-day Protestantism, and the lead 
article, written by the editor, defends this approach 
skillfully and convincingly. Other articles in this number 
which will prove interesting to Biblical scholars are: 
“Das Problem der Hermeneutik,” by Rudolf Bult- 
mann, and “Bibelautoritaet und Bibelkritik,” by Erich 
Dinkler. 

F. W. Grncricu 

The University of Chicago Press 


Studien zum dritten Kapitel des Lukasevangeliums. By 
Haratp SaHLIn (Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 
1949:2), Uppsala: A.-B. Lundequistka Bokhandeln, 
1949, 147 pages. No price given. 


This is a continuation of the same author’s “Der 
Messias und das Gottesvolk,” published in 1945. It 
extends into the third chapter of Luke his attempt to 
establish the existence of a “proto-Lucan” document 
(no relation to Streeter’s) with strong Semitic coloring 
in the early part of that gospel. Since it is in the form 


of a detailed commentary, scholars will find much valu- 
able material here whether they fully agree with the 
author’s thesis or not. 
F. W. Grncricu 
The University of Chicago Press 


Ye Shall Be Comforted. By W1tt1aM F. Rocers. Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 1950. 89 pages. 
$1.50. 


Dr. Rogers has felt himself called to a ministry of 
comfort for those in mental distress. He has served in a 
state hospital for the insane. He has studied how to 
help border-line cases. He is specially prepared in heart 
and mind to go to the aid of sorrowing and stricken 
souls. In this little book the author says his aim is “to 
deal helpfully and realistically with the age-old problem 
of grief.”” He has a faith that looks through death and 
seeks to impart it. He gives counsel to pastors on such 
errands and has collected passages from the Bible, 
poetry, and other literature, likely to be of help. 


Ministerial Ethics and Etiquette. By NOLAN B. Harmon. 
Nashville and New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1950. $2.50. 


This is a revised and enlarged edition of a book 
bearing the same title which appeared some time ago. 
No one is better qualified to give counsel on such mat- 
ters. Dr. Harmon speaks wisely and candidly. Every 
man entering the ministry needs such counsel. If heeded 
it will keep many men from heart-break, and many 
churches from unnecessary turmoil. 

Joun GARDNER 

New York City 
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